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distance behind the presidential carriage in the proces- 
CHRONICLE 


Woodrow Wilson President.—Woodrow Wilson took 
the oath of office as President of the United States, with 
Thomas R. Marshall as Vice-President, on March 4. 
The oath was administered to the new President by 
Chief Justice White, of the United States Supreme Court. 
The impressive ceremony, which was witnessed by a vast 
throng, took place in the presence of the nation’s law- 
makers, past and present, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the corps of foreign diplomats, and prominent 
persons from all parts of the country. The order of the 
day followed a fixed program covering practically five 
It began witk the drive of the President, Presi- 
dent-elect and Vice-President-elect from the White 
House to the Capitol. The inauguration of Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall took place at 12.30 p. m., with the assemb- 
ling of the new Senate and the swearing in of new Sena- 
tors. Following this, at 1.30 o’clock, the chief event of 
the day, the inauguration of President Wilson, occurred 
at the east front of the Capitol. Then came the return 
of the presidential party to the White House and the 
review of the inaugural parade, lasting from 3 o’clock 
until the last of 30,000 or more soldiers, sailors and 
civilians had passed on in the darkness. Hundreds of 
thousands of people lined the streets, cheering as Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson rode to the Capitol with President 
Taft, and later Mr. Taft rode back to the White House 
with President Wilson. It was remarked that Mr. Taft’s 
bearing throughout well merited the dignity and whole- 
some spirit that always have been his marked character- 
istics. There was continued evidence during the parade 
that he has a high place in the hearts of the American 
people. Mr. Bryan, in an open barouche, rode a short 


hours. 
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sion to the White House. His ovation was second only 
to that accorded the new President. The weather for the 
day was ideal. 


Direct Election of Senators.—Senator Bristow, of 
Kansas, in the closing hours of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress informed his colleagues that twenty-nine States 
had, on March 3, ratified the “direct election of Senators 
amendment,” and it had passed one of the houses of the 
Legislatures of seven other States. If it should pass the 
other houses of these States, then thirty-six States will 
have ratified it—the necessary number to secure the Con- 
stitutional majority. In the event that three of these 
States should fail to ratify it, then next year in the States 
of Kentucky, Maryland and a number of others the 
Legislatures will be in session, and the amendiment will 
doubtless be approved. There is thus a 
that the direct election of United States Senators by the 
people will become the law of the land within the twelve- 
month. 


fair chance 


Department of Labor Created.—Mr. Taft's last offi- 
cial act, on March 4, was to attach his signature to the 
bill creating the new Department of Labor. The ap- 
proval was not given until after his arrival at the Capitol. 
The retiring President gave out memoranda explaining 
why he approved the bill. He was not satisfied with the 
measure, but from a feeling of delicacy, he said in his 
memoranda, refrained from vetoing it. His hesitation 
was due to the fact that he thought nine departments 
were enough for the proper administration of the Gov- 
ernment, and no new department ought to be created 
without a reorganization of all departments in the Gov- 
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ernment and a redistribution of the bureaus between 


them. 


Mr. Taft’s Filipino Warning.—The New York Tri- 
bune presented, on March 1, a special article by President 
Taft in which he gives his reasons why the United States 
should retain its control over the Philippine Islands, and 
“voices one more warning against the unwise and ill- 
considered policy of those who advocate early ‘Philippine 
independence.’”” Mr. Taft’s final appeal for “the little 
brown brother” from the powerful vantage point of the 
White House, was made at a time “when,” he says, “my 
fellow citizens must accept my arguments as free from 
His 


contention is that independence of the Philippines pre- 


partisan bias and devoid of political consideration.” 


maturely granted will mean inevitably the enslavement 
of the Filipino. “The Mr. Taft, “who 


grants independence of parental control to his adolescent 


father,” says 
son and permits him to squander his heritage before he 
has reached man’s state is guilty of no greater folly and 
injustice to his offspring than would be the people of the 
United States were they to yield to the clamor of this 
immature people and grant to them an independence they 
know not how to exercise or to safeguard, and of which 
they would soon be robbed as surely as would the youth 
to whom was intrusted the independent administration 
of his own fortune.” 

Those Culebra Slides.—There is little or no reason to 
become alarmed at the reports of slides into the Culebra 
cut of the Panama Canal, according to the New York 
Tribune. 
last Deceniber that additional slides of at least two mil- 


Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer, explained 


lion vards of material were expected, and undoubtedly 
would occur, but that unless they exceeded that yardage 
they would in no way interfere with his plans to begin 
the flooding of Gatun Lake by July 1, so as to have the 
benefit of the heavy rains of July, August and September. 
Colonel Goethals remarked that if the slides greatly ex- 
ceeded that amount it might delay the closing of the locks 
at either end of Gatun Lake, and in turn might make it 
impossible to take a vessel through by October, although 
it would not at all interfere with the formal opening of 
the canal. Another element of uncertainty, however, is 
the completion of the lock gates by the Pittsburgh con- 
tractor, who is already sixty days behind delivery. Even 
were the closing of the gates deferred a month, the 
amount of precipitation during August and September 
might be sufficient to fill the lake. It was because of 
these uncertain elements that Colonel Goethals set the 
date for the formal opening on January 1, 1914. 
Mexico.—Conditions in the State of Sonora, where the 
authorities have refused to adhere to the new 
José M. Maytorena, 


adminis- 
tration, are admitted to be serious, 
ex-Governor of Sonora, is in possession of several towns, 


and Governor Ignacio Pesquiera, his successor and per- 





sonal friend, has fortified himself in the government pal- 
ace at Hermosillo and surrounded the building with ar- 
tillery. President Huerta believes the danger of inter- 
vention has passed. That he does not underestimate his 
task is indicated by the statement he made at the fall of 
Madero, that there were in the country 50,000 rebels 
under arms, without counting the numerous groups of 
bandits operating in Morelos, Mexico, Durango, Puebla, 
Tlaxcala and Chihuahua. The execution of five Zapatista 
leaders in the State of Morelos indicates the sternness 
with which the Government will deal with the rebels. 
General Pascual Orozco, Jr., who is in camp below 
Juarez, again made clear his stand toward the provisional 
government at Mexico City, declaring he accepts Huerta 
only in the event the land grant promises of the Madero 
revolution are kept. He declares he will keep his forces 
in indefinite armistice. 


Canada.—\Vhen the Jews first made their appearance 
in Montreal they were obliged to choose between the 
Catholic and Protestant schools for the education of their 
children. They chose the latter, but have grown in im- 
portance and numbers to such a degree that the Protestant 
Board of School Commissioners have issued an order 
abolishing the Easter holidays and adopting the time of 
the Jewish Passover. Bishop Farthing naturally pro- 
tests against the change, but singularly enough the Rev. 
Dr. Rexford, Principal of the Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, does not object to the proposal, although 
his own children will be affected by the order. The 
latest census shows that the total population of Canada 
is 7,206,643, of whom 2,833,041 are Catholics, the num- 
ber of French-Canadians among the latter being 2,054.- 
890.——The fight on the naval bill is characterized by 
obstruction, of which it is difficult to see the end. The 
Left has 17 amendments to propose at the second reading 
and the fight may continue for two months. 





England.—Sunday was sanctified in London by a mob 
of several thousand people attacking a suffragette meet- 
It required a strong body of police to 
protect the women. Other riots occurred at Wimbeldon 
Common, Wolverhampton and elsewhere. Like Kruger, 
the suffragettes proclaim that they will do deeds that will 
“stagger humanity’; even kidnapping members of the 
Cabinet is on the program, besides “blowing up buildings 
of historic fame.” But Mrs. Pankhurst announces that 
she is shattered in health and must go abroad. One of 
the chief militants has been sent to jail for nine months, 
and the Government proposes to introduce two bills in 
Parliament to deal with the whole situation. The visits 
of foreign airmen are also causing worry to the Govern- 
ment. Districts have been assigned in which they are not 
allowed to descend. They must land on designated spots 
along the coast and from there get their clearance papers. 
Violations of the law may expose the airmen to be shot. 
speech of President Wilson was 


ing in Hyde Park. 





——The inaugural 
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favorably commented on by the British press. It was 
described as giving evidence of character, caution and a 
desire to put an end to extravagant free competition and 
the oppression of the employees. The municipal elec- 
tion in London resulted in the election of 67 Reformers 
and 51 Progressives. This is a gain of 9 seats for the 
former and 2 for the latter party. The Reformers are 
Conservatives, and are now in a majority of 16, with a 
prospect of further increase. Special precautions were 
taken at the polling against the suffragettes, who were 
anti-Progressives. The chief point at issue was the 
municipal policy with regard to railroads. 





Ireland.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Sherlock, 
was inducted into his second term of office with the unani- 
mous approval of the City Councillors of all parties. He 
had devoted his energy chiefly to the better housing of 
the working population and the poor, and had cut down 
expenditure in all other departments. He outlined a plan 
for a further extension of the Housing Committee’s work 
“to provide at a rent which workers can pay suitable 
houses in which families can be reared decently, without 
placing any undue burden on the ratepayers.” A cine- 
matograph exhibition of the life of Christ, entitled “From 
Manger to Cross,” has caused commotion and litigation 
in Dublin. Some Protestant parties brought an action 
for withdrawal of license before the Recorder, and the 
Y. M. C. A. representative and some ministers testified 
that the exhibition was blasphemous, On the other hand, 
Father Brennan, President of Blackrock College, found 
the pictures reverent and calculated to do good to those 
who brought a Christian feeling to the representation. 
Rev. J. Gwynn, S.J., found the representation in accord 
with the Catholic idea “to make sacred things part of the 
daily lives of the people.” Asked if he approved parading 
the Lord’s sufferings for gain, he said if a person did a 
good thing he saw no-objection to his making a living by 
it. The objection to the films seemed to be that they were 
made up according to the Catholic view of the life of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. The action was not sus- 
tained. The general Council of the Irish County 
Councils passed a resolution declaring that the University 
scholarships granted by the Councils should be assigned 
to the National University only. A few of the Nation- 
alist Councils, to prove their tolerance, made them open 
to Trinity also, and Mr. Dillon, M.P., approved the pol- 
icy. As Trinity is richly endowed, with property con- 
fiscated from the people, it was held that the people should 
endow only the University that was open equally to all. 
An agitation has started towards making the Councils 
that favored Trinity reverse their action, and Mr. Dillon 
has been sharply criticised. It appears from the discus- 
sion that the National University compares favorably 
with Trinity in numbers as well as scholarship, 








Spain.—The Prime Minister, Count Romanones, has 
announced that the opening of parliament is far off: it is 








much more convenient to rule, or misrule, by arbitrary 
and final Royal Orders. Injurious accusations, in 
which appear the names of respectable priests, have been 
published against the much respected and notably prudent 
Bishop of Murcia by the Liberal of that city and copied 
by the Heraldo of Madrid. The agency of the Spanish 
Associated Press, pointing out that the accusations have 
been made anonymously, and that the priests mentioned 
have absolutely ignored them, declared that this is but a 
phase of the anticlerical campaign. The Catholic Verdad 
of Murcia confirms this statement. But recently the 
Liberal and Nueva Espana of Madrid, journals of a sim- 
ilar character, were fined $30,000 for defaming a priest in 
the same city of Murcia. The St. Raphael Society for 
the Protection of Immigrants, modeled on the famous 
German society, has been founded in Madrid to counter- 
act the corrupt agencies which are not quite controlled, 
although very much restrained, by the immigration laws. 
The society will aim even at facilitating the return of un- 
successful emigrants to their native land. 








Portugal.— The Government still continues its perse- 
cution of Catholics. In schools and colleges there is a 
strict watch on professors, and they are severely punished 
if they introduce religious teaching. Orders have been 
issued to protect priests who have accepted Government 
pensions, and a guardianship has been established for 
public worship associations. On the anniversary of the 
murder of King Carlos people visited the tombs of the 
assassins, whom the Mundo acclaims as national heroes. 
——The furious sectarian Premier, Costa, has pro- 
hibited the circulation of certain Papal documents, and 
insists on the formation of associations of worship, as 
they are styled, with the purpose of separating the peo- 
ple from the Head of the Church. When such associa- 
tions are not formed the churches are closed. In the 
province of Alemtejo, the people—and especially the 
women—broke open the closed doors, lighted the candles 
on the altars, and rang the bells; they were then dis- 
persed by soldiers. It appears that the Religious Orders, 
robbed of their property by the present revolutionary 
government, have appealed, either directly or by power- 
ful friends, to the Hague tribunal for justice. Costa, 
forced, as it is said, by the European courts, has acknowl- 
edged in the Portuguese Parliament that the matter 
would be referred to that international tribunal. 


Italy.— The Italian garrisons along the Swiss frontier 
have been increased and military engineers are engaged 
building new forts commanding the mouth of the Sim- 
plon tunnel toward the east. Meantime there are troubles 
in Africa. Several hundred Arabs attacked a military 
post, but were repulsed. It was first reported that the 
marriage of Boni de Castellane to Anna Gould had been 
annulled because Miss Gould had declared in writing pre- 
vious to the marriage that she did not accept the doctrine 
of its inviolability. That she is reported as never having 
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said. The judgment was announced by the press as final, 
but the case has to be now carried to the Signatura, which 
has the power of final decision. The press reports 
have it that the Pope has given his consent to have the 
archives of the Inquisition opened, all permission to that 
effect having hitherto been denied. A recent pas- 
toral by the aged Bishop Bonomelli, of Cremona, has 
caused no little excitement. In view of the conflict be- 
tween Church and State in Italy, it advocates an attempt 
at some conciliatory agreement. The Osservatore 
Romano is of opinion that it will cause trouble by its 
implication that obedience is due only to infallible au- 








thority. 


Balkans.—The Allies insist that the mediating Powers 
shall secure them an immediate cessation of hostilities 
immediately after the signing of the treaty of peace; the 
possession of Adrianople, Scutari and Janina; a frontier 
extending from Rodosto to Midia; the possession of the 
peninsula of Gallipoli and the A=gean Islands; an imme- 
diate exchange of prisoners, and $300,000,000 indemnity, 
minus the debt borne by the Turkish European prov- 
inces ; and the reestablishment of all previous treaties and 
conventions. They concede a special Turkish represen- 
tative for supervising Mohammedan religious matters of 
the conquered territory. The fear of an impending rev- 
olution in Constantinople may perhaps persuade the 
Turks to yield the greater part if not all of these demands. 
All activity in the seige of Adrianople has ceased because 
of a heavy snow fall, the drifts in some places being six 
The Greeks captured the Turkish fortress 
Its garrison of 32,000 surrendered to the 





feet deep.- 
of Janina. 
after a fierce bombardment of 
Janina is the key to the 


assailants on March 6, 
two days and two nights. 
Province of Epirus. The advance on, the place began 
as far back as October, and the seige was not inter- 
rupted by the armistice between the Turks and the other 
Allies. Meantime, however, from Constantinople comes 
the news of the destruction of three Greek transports 
on their way to Scutari with Servian troops and a great 


number of heavy siege guns. 


France.—The greatest enthusiasm is manifesting itself 
all over the country for the three years military service 
bill. Volunteers are offering themselves everywhere. The 
Socialists are the only ones who are opposed to the meas- 
ure and are resorting to all sorts of parliamentary devices 
to defeat the bill. It proposes to have an army of 
790,000 men, adding thus 210,000 to the peace footing 


contingent. 


Germany.—In returning from a naval maneuver the 
German destroyer “S 178” was cut in halves by the 
cruiser Yorck, while attempting to pass across the battle 
line of the German fleet. The cruiser was steaming at 


full speed through a high sea, and the two sections of the 
little vessel sank instantly. 


It was possible to save only 








a few men of its crew in the stormy sea, and seventy-one 
lives were lost. On the day preceding the event Admiral 
Tirpitz had maintained in the Reichstag that accidents 
in the torpedo fleet are unavoidable, since the only 
maneuvers that are of practical value and calculated to 
keep the men on edge were such as imply the same dan- 
gers that must be faced in an actual war. Special tri- 
butes of honor were given in the Reichstag to the crew 
of the ill-fated vessel. To cover the expenses of a 
more extended armament a new plan is being devised in 
Germany, and will be of historic importance, if success- 
ful. The object is to rely upon a patriotic taxation of the 
wealthier classes, founded upon an appeal for sacrifice. 
The Emperor reminds the nation of the great and willing 
sacrifices undergone by their ancestors in the eventful 
year of 1813, and solemnly, calls upon them to show the 
same spirit in the no less critical year of 1913. The 
nobility especially is to yield up for the time being such 
privileges of exemption from taxation as it possesses, 
and has in fact already declared itself prepared freely 
and gladly to make this concession. While some papers 
have regarded these measures as too extreme for a time 
of peace, and suited only for the actual calamity of a 
war, the general impression is likely to be favorable. 
Especially sympathetic is the new organ of the Bavarian 
Centre Party, the Bayerische Staats-Zeitung, recently 
founded by the Hertling ministry. There is question of a 
momentous national movement, the paper says, which will 
greatly relieve the depression of the masses, and which 
will be epoch-making in its importance, if accepted by the 
Reichstag. To restrict the raising of the necessary funds 
to the possessing classes, the Party believes, will be an 
act of equalizing justice calculated to take the wind out 
of the sails of Socialism. In the Reichstag itself the 
Centre is supporting the Government wherever the wel- 
fare of the nation demands a strengthening of its forces. 
The present movement is justified by its promoters on 
the plea that the navy has been increased at the expense 
of the army, and that it is now necessary to concentrate 
It is accordingly 





the public attention upon the latter. 
planned to augment the present standing army by 168,- 
000 men. 


Hungary.—Socialism has met with a severe reverse in 
its failure to carry out the general strike which had been 
heralded and advertised throughout the world as a pro- 
test against the election reforms proposed by the Gov- 
ernment. The main reason for the miscarriage of the 
Socialistic plans was the disagreement among the leaders 
of the Party itself. This became so serious that all hope 
of even successfully attempting a national strike was 
perforce abandoned. In the Parliament the protest of 
the opposition was made with dignity. Count Apponyi 
acted as spokesman, and after protesting against the un- 
popular reforms and demanding the dissolution of the 
House, quietly left the hall with all the members of the 
Opposition. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Hague’s International Peace Palace 


Besides attracting general attention this year owing to 


her centenary celebration and quadrennial Parliamentary 


elections, the eyes of the civilized world will be focussed 
on little Holland for the announced opening of the Inter- 
national Peace Palace at The Hague. The structure was 
finished early last fall with every detail in spick and span 
condition for the reception at the appointed time of the 
representatives of the various nations, prominent among 
them those of the Dreibund, the Triple Entente, and the 
arbitration treaty-making countries. 

This temple of Universal Peace that is to be is the gift 
of the former Pittsburg ironmaster, now Laird of Skibo, 
Andrew Carnegie of public library fame. It is a massive 
and elaborate building in combination style, and with its 
two enormous flanking towers presents a handsome and 
imposing aspect not unworthy the lofty purpose for which 
it was designed. Clouds of doubt have been lowering 
upon the structure ever since it was first started, and a 
dense fog of apprehension presently envelops it: Uni- 
versal Peace and Universal Brotherhood still continue 
playing hide and seek as the day for formally opening its 
portals is drawing near. 

Since the project was first broached at the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference in 1899, England by dint of arms 
has annexed the Transvaal and the Orange Free State; 
Russia and Japan have settled their quarrel on the battle- 
fields of Manchuria; Italy, whose participation in the 
Peace Conference was conditioned on the exclusion there- 
from of the representative of the Prince of Peace, has 
appeased her colony hunger by the bloody conquest of 
Tripoli; Mexico is supposed to be emerging from a pro- 
tracted internecine strife; Austria and Russia appear at 
dagger’s point ; and the Near East is still resounding with 
the booming of cannon, the rattle of musketry and the 
shrieks of tens of thousands of wounded and dying. It 
must be conceded the auguries are far from being re- 
assuring ; in fact, everything is tending to show that there 
is no need as yet for expunging the Litanies; that Car- 
negie’s princely gift, like so many others of his, might 
have been put to better use, and that the millennium of 
Universal Peace is still a matter of the distant future. 
Though the Palace has thus become the laughing stock of 
nations and the butt of more or less appropriate wit, in all 
probability there will be “great doings” on the inaugura- 
tion day, with speeches galore, and diversified spectacular 
display, but to the reflecting mind it will be an empty 
show and a sorry one at that. Hence it is very doubtful 
whether Holland will have reason to feel proud of the 
honor thus conferred on her and whether the Palace will 
prove the hoped for Aégis to safeguard her own independ- 

ence and territorial immunity. 
Holland’s independence since the Congress of Vienna 





(1815) carries with it the guarantee of all the great 
Powers, but so did the status quo guarantee the Balkans 
to the now defeated Turk. Her vast and thriving col- 
onies apart, Holland proper is steadily attracting the 
covetous glances of her powerful neighbor to the east. 
There is not only her extensive and very desirable coast 
line on the North Sea, but what makes the little country 
a most tempting morsel is that she commands the entrance 
of both the Rhine and Meuse rivers, the great arteries of 
inland trade. Hamburg, Antwerp and Rotterdam are the 
three main points at which all incoming and outgoing 
ocean freight is being reshipped for either transatlantic 
or inland traffic. The phenomenal growth of late years 
of the Dutch port, aside from its favorable geographical 
position, is chiefly attributable to one of the boldest 
strokes of engineering enterprise of modern times. 

After nearly thirty years of construction work, involv- 
ing most discouraging obstacles of a topographical, tidal 
and financial nature, Rotterdam in 1895 successfully com- 
pleted its new waterway to the North Sea, thereby rem- 
edying the drawback of its former tortuous and at many 
into its spacious harbors to sea-going vessels of the deep- 
est draught. As a result, the city’s commerce has made 
enormous strides forward, has outstripped Antwerp’s 
yearly volume of trade and is moving up closer and closer 
to Hamburg, the one remaining rival ahead. The trade 
between northern Germany and the central and southern 
parts of the Empire thus has been greatly diverted to the 
Dutch port. Merchandise from the Baltic coast, for in- 
stance, instead of being shipped south direct by rail, is 
now carried at cheaper rates all the way around northern 
Denmark and via the North Sea to Rotterdam, there to 
be unloaded and put aboard the river craft for transpor- 
tation to central and south German points. As a matter 
of course, this diversion of trade is not a little aggravat- 
ing and is far from being relished across the Rhine. Con- 
sequently the German Government proposed to Holland 
the levying of tolls on all Rhine-borne shipping, but was 
refused point blank. This has given rise to the threat, 
ventilated in the press despatches last August, that Ger- 
many, in order to recover her lost traffic, proposes to 
build a shipping canal from the German Rhine, at a point 
near Cologne, up north via Emden to the North At- 
lantic. 

This, if carried out, would lock the gates of the lower 
Rhine between Rotterdam and the heart of the Continent 
and effectually paralyze the latter city’s trade. However, 
the scheme of an artificial waterway, such as would be 
required in the premises, for a distance of over two hun- 
dred miles is bold enough to stagger the resources of 
even twentieth century finance, and is therefore being 
looked upon in Holland in the light of mere bravado. 
Nevertheless, Germany’s disadvantage under present 
trade conditions will not permit her to cease looking for 
a possible remedy. A successful war with either Eng- 
land or France might land her the coveted prize, but, 
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whether for mere diplomacy’s sake or not, that notion has 
been officially tabooed. 

That other less bloody and less expensive means might 
. be devised for practically the same purpose appears from 
the fact that a few years ago, while Holland was still 


looking for an heir to the throne, articles evidently in- | 


spired from across the Rhine were published in the Dutch 
Liberal press elaborately setting forth the great econom- 
ical and commercial advantages that would accrue to 
Holland from joining the Confederacy of German States 
and becoming a constituent part of the Empire. Should 
the Freetrade Liberal party once more succeed in getting 
at the helm of government this scheme is not unlikely to 
be brought to the fore again, and fostered by the spirit of 
our “commercial age,” with its leveling tendency of all 
distinctly national sentiments, it quite belongs to future 
contingencies that Holland some day may lose her inde- 
pendence and by the peaceful methods of trade assimila- 
tion may be incorporated in the German States. 
. ve 
Cremation 


Considerable comment has been aroused by a Pastoral 
of the archbishops and bishops of Bavaria upon the ques- 
tion of cremation. Through Socialistic influences and 
rationalistic agitation, this subject has within recent years 
become of national importance in Germany. The Bavarian 
episcopate, which only recently had made its united ap- 
peal to the Bundesrath for a more favorable interpreta- 
tion of the Jesuit laws, has again taken a decisive step in 
its defence of Catholic rights and Catholic doctrine. 

Beginning with its Lenten reflections upon death, the 
Pastoral points out the serious lesson which the grave is 
meant to teach for time and for eternity. The divine 
sentence pronounced upon man, “Dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return,” makes of burial, it argues, a 
pious and holy custom, which has not only been observed 
at all times among Christians, but has likewise been the 
original and common practice among all the oldest nations 
of the world. It is not inculcated as a religious dogma, 
but as a custom which draws its motives from the truths 
which the Church teaches, and has its deepest root in the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. The words of 
Christ, that they who rest in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, are impressed as a seal upon it. 
The Pastoral then enumerates the regulations issued by 
the Holy See during recent years upon this subject, and 
emphasizes the penalties to be inflicted upon those who 
persist before death in demanding the cremation of their 
bodies. They are to be deprived of the last Sacraments 
and no funeral rites can be performed over them by the 
Church. 

The Liberal and Socialist press was at once loud in its 
Political motives were, as usual, assigned 
They had made a direct at- 


condemnation. 
to the Bavarian episcopate. 


tack, it was alleged, upon the Government itself, which 
had given its support to the “introduction” of cremation. 





Whatever faults, however, the Government may have 
committed, this last is not entirely to be set to its account, 
as its rather inconsistent champions would have us to be- 
lieve. The Government has not favored, but only tol- 
erated the practice which it was too weak to prevent. 
When in the face of a violent agitation it did not dare to 
offer resistance, it perforce contented itself with police 
regulations that might hinder further excesses. Orthodox 
Protestants and Jews are only less opposed to this abuse 
than Catholics. The contention, therefore, of the ration- 
alistic press that the Catholic episcopate is revolutionary 
and has lost the spirit of Christianity is rather humorous. 

So constant, however, and insistent has the propaganda 
of cremation become that even Catholics are in danger of 
being carried away by its ostensibly sanitary advantages, 
while in reality the entire movement is only another 
covert attack upon Christianity. Like the Socialistic agi- 
tation, it carefully disguises its true motives wherever 
they might not be favorably received. The Socialist 
Gramann, speaking before a rationalistic gathering where 
no reason existed for observing such caution, plainly pre- 
sented his hearers with the true state of the question, as 
even an atheist can understand it: “The so-called doc- 
trine of the resurrection,” he said, “which even to-day is 
still held by the orthodox, who make capital of a life 
after death and twaddle before pious devotees about a 
judgment on the last day, is in direct contradiction to 
cremation. Whoever defends this practice is, according 
to our view, a rationalist who has broken with ecclesiasti- 
cal formalism and is enrolled in the society of atheists. 
He has done with religion and must separate from the 
Church.” (Allgemeine Rundschau, Feb. 8, 1913.) 

That atheism is the ultimate object of the present 
propaganda of cremation was no less clear to the 
Bavarian episcopate. ‘This purpose,” the Pastoral says, 
“is as yet more or less disguised; but a careful inquiry 
will discover under all the alleged reasons in favor of 
cremation only the beginning of an assault upon Chris- 
tianity. The entire historical development of cremation 
has hitherto been characterized by its hostility to all that 
is Christian. The stress laid upon sanitary precautions 
is only a ruse to conceal the true nature of the agitation, 
which in its ultimate purpose is directed against the 
Christian religion and the Christian view of life. Where- 
fore we can not strongly enough lift up our voice of 
warning: 

“Whoever aids in the secularization of our cemeteries, 
whoever offers his assistance to make of ‘God’s acres’ 
mere institutions of cremation, lies under the fearful 
charge of conspiring with those who have sworn to 
destroy the belief in a hereafter. Be ye not deceived, 
beloved brethren. He who can not bear the sight of our 
graves can not bear the sight of the cross which adorns 
them.” 

How deeply impressed upon all religious minds is the 
horror of cremation and how completely the agitation in 
its favor is carried on by atheism, or its allies and dupes, 
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is plain from a passage recently appearing in the Berliner 
Tageblatt. Referring to the opposition of orthodox Jews 
to this practice, the paper writes: “Hence we can mani- 
festly conclude that wherever there is question of anti- 
quated notions, narrowness and intolerance the orthodox 
of all creeds are alike, whether Catholics, Protestants or 
Jews.” (Febr. 10, 1913.) Remembering that progress, 
as understood by tke rationalism and Socialism of our 
day, is a retrogression into pagan errors and immorality, 
we have here a glorious testimony of the universal oppo- 
sition of the religious intelligence of mankind against the 
practice, which was introduced into Christian lands, like 
so many other abominations of paganism, by the French 
Revolution. 

The detestation in which this action was held by the 
people of God in the Old Testament is plain from the 
fact pointed out to us, that only the bodies of executed 
criminals were ever burned by them. This was done as 
an expression of extreme abhorrence and a sign of the 
greatest disgrace that could be inflicted. Yet even this 
laxity was permitted to creep in only after the dis- 
persion, and as a consequence, it is suggested, of contact 
with the heathen nations about them. Orthodox Jews of 
to-day have not forgotten the traditions of their fathers, 
and resolutions drawn up concerning this question by the 
presiding board of a commission of orthodox rabbis as 
early as January 5, 1904, perfectly correspond in every 
detail with the recent Catholic Pastoral. The Bavarian 
Rundschau, which calls our attention to this fact, likewise 
quotes the conclusions of the head rabbi, Dr. M. Lerner. 

According to this leader of orthodox Jewish thought, 
the incineration of the human body must be considered 
as a violation of the will of God for four reasons: It is 
a transgression of the divine commandment ordaining the 
consigning of the body to the earth; it is a desecration of 
the mortal remains; it is a refusal of that reparation for 
sin which is said to be connected with the dissolution of 
the human body in the earth and thus of its conversion 
into the dust from which it came; and lastly it is a public 
denial of belief in God and of a final judgment. 

He then concludes with a remarkable passage which 
perfectly corroborates the words already quoted from the 
Bavarian Pastoral: ‘Not less reprehensible than the 
ancient heathen practice of burning the body, that sign of 
idolatrous error, is the modern practice of incineration, 
which constitutes a public demonstration on the part of 
atheism and monism against religion. Crema- 
tion, therefore, which undermines the faith in the resur- 
rection and immortality, is no indication of any progress 
upon which modern culture may pride itself, but a retro- 
gression into barbarian impiety, and a return to pagan 
brutality.” (Zwei Fragen. Gutachtung iiber Exhumierung 
und Aschenurnenbeisetzung auf jiidischen Friedhdfen.) 

A concerted movement of rationalism, which has 
already gathered such momentum in Germany, may 
sooner or later likewise spread its influence to our own 


country. It is perfectly consistent with the pagan sys- 





tems of eugenics which to-day are gaining in popularity 
and making their propaganda among us in the interests 
of the same cause. The exaggerated notions of hygienics 
which have already created a new twentieth century hallu- 
cination that can behold nothing but infectious germs in 
earth and air and sea, have likewise cooperated in this 
direction. There is sufficient saneness, however, let us 
hope, in the American character to reject ultimately all 


these illusions. JosepH HussLeEIN, S.J. 


Literary Tolerance 


A well written article in the March Ecclesiastical Re- 
view by “John Ayscough”—and whatever he writes is 
well written—is an eloquent plea for two classes of 
writers who are Catholics. There are Catholics whose 
writings, while never “disloyal to their religion or in- 
jurious to it or unworthy of it,’ eschew religion alto- 
gether or select subjects in which religion does not occur. 
They may be writers of nursery tales, plays, novels, con- 
tributors to secular journals and magazines, reviewers, 
reporters, correspondents, etc., and as such they render 
good service by filling a necessary niche “that might else 
be occupied much amiss. Any square foot of 
territory occupied by a Catholic on good terms with his 
religion is a foot of ground lost to the occupation of the 
myriad forces arrayed against the Church in the press and 
in literature.” 

This is quite true, and American Catholics are occupy- 
ing such ground in great variety and well in proportion to 
their numbers, but it is a surprise to learn that other 
Catholics find fault with them for doing so. Catholic 
writers who seek a more lucrative market and cater to 
secular publications on neutral themes are quite within 
their rights and their action may even be praiseworthy. 
We would certainly be unwise “if we chased Catholic 
writers off this harmless ground and left it open to occu- 
pation by people whose principles are all against the 
Church.” It is quite another matter when neutral publi- 
cations, written by the class of whom “John Ayscough” 
says “only those who know they are Catholics would 
know they are Catholics,” are got out by Catholic pub- 
lishers and advertised as Catholic books. This is not 
honest. The books may be excellent in their way and 
serve a useful purpose, but unless they deal in some sort 
with persons or things Catholic and harmonize with Cath- 
olic belief and. sentiment, they have no claim to the 
Catholic brand. 

He divides Catholic novels into two classes: those 
written for a Catholic public and those intended to reach 
the public outside; and he holds that “too much Cath- 
olicity cannot be put” into the former, but there can easily 
be too much in the latter. We fear the division is too 
sharp. Catholic writers, as well as others, aim as a rule 
at the widest public they can reach, and their success will 
largely depend on the quality of their work; but the 
quality cannot possibly be eminent if their writings are 
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overweighted with “too much Catholicity,” or too much 
anything else. Catholic writers must also be governed by 
the rules of artistic proportion. The amount of Cath- 
olicity a book will bear depends on plan, scene, characters, 
environment and a variety of circumstances within the 
choice of the writer, but most of all on his own ability. 
“John Ayscough” was himself able to devote a third of 
one of his most popular novels to a description of the 
daily life of cloistered nuns and still retain his hold on 
the outside public. 

Certain writers, he says, have written books of a dis- 
tinctive Catholic character which presented Catholic cus- 
toms and manners ably and wisely, and caught the ear of 
the public, but were frightened into writing purely con- 
troversial works because some Catholic critics demanded 
that being so Catholic they should be more Catholic. 
Such criticism is narrow and utterly condemnable, but we 
must confess we have not adventured on it so far in 
America, or elsewhere, at least in the English-speaking 
world. Catholic writers have a grievance, however, which 
is of much graver and wider import, namely, the indiffer- 
ence or absolute neglect of their best works by a large 
portion of the Catholic public. We have writers of the 
first rank, thoroughly Catholic in their themes and treat- 
ment, who are unknown to a wide section of Catholics 
who read widely but not well. Some are of the class 
recently styled by Father Finn “those weak-kneed, spine- 
less, anemic members of our Holy Church”—he might 
have added “tame, cringing, ignorantly uppish”—who, 
while conversant with the “ ‘best sellers’ and the Nation, 
Digest, Outlook, etc., ignore Ayscough, Sheehan, Benson 
Catholic and magazines equally distin- 
guished.” 

Catholics there are of this ill-informed but fortunately, 
rapidly diminishing class, who affect to believe inferior 


and writers 


and consequently negligible, anything, outside the essen- 
tials of Faith, which is produced under the aegis of “the 
one institution that gives them any claim to decency” ; but 
there are many of unquestioned loyalty, who have not 
yet awakened to the worth and potencies of Catholic lit- 
erature and their obligation to support it. Had they 
done so in time we should not now see so many Catholic 
writers forced into the secular field to secure a livelihood. 
Father Finn’s recommendation that Catholic readers 
should eschew all save Catholic fiction during Lent is a 
good one. “They might take up this plan as a penance, 
only to find it a pleasure, and that of a lofty kind,” and 
the pleasure would continue and would widen. A glance 
at the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” that storehouse of wide 
and varied learning and literary excellence, and at the 
catalogues not only of Catholic publishers but of Mac- 
millan, Longmans and other secular firms, will make it 
clear that we have now in every department a Catholic 
literature that is marked by distinction of style and form 
comparable with the best productions of our times, as 
well as by verity and solidity of substance. 
M. KENNY. s.J. 
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Formation of Character in Schools 


Education which does not make for character is a 
delusion and a snare. It is a play at hypocrisy. It pre- 
tends to do what it cannot do,—make a man. It works 
on the unformed child and converts him into a deformed 
man. It misses the only effect worthy of supreme effort. 
For after all, a good character is man’s greatest treasure. 
Without this the “psalm of life is a broken chord,” with 
it there is harmony in the soul, be trial and suffering ever 
so great. Hence character should be a teacher’s chiefest 
care. He should covet nothing so much as the privilege 
of bending every effort to the formation of souls unto 
justice. Such labor is his life work. 

To accomplish this, he must first have a care of him- 
self. As far as possible, unalloyed goodness in great and 
small things must possess his heart. For he is not an 
actor. He does not teach from behind a mask or under 
a wig. He does not educate by mere words, nor yet by 
deeds, but by his manhood, by his thoughts, his aspira- 
tions, his words, his deeds, his whole self, every fibre of 
his being. He is his lesson. If he is noble, his lesson is 
exalted; if he is base, his work is low, mean and ineffec- 
tual. He is a voice crying in the wilderness; and the 
voice is hollow and unpersuasive ; and the wilderness will 
always retain its primitive savagery, if indeed it does not 
increase it. The man is the educator. And the more a 
noble personality enters into the work, the better and 
more lasting will its effects be. 

Just here modern education scores one of its most 
lamentable failures. .The system has become so bureau- 
cratic that the teacher is a pawn to rule and schedule. 
He is cramped, cabined and confined by petty regulations. 
His individuality is smothered. His natural goodness is 
replaced by a text book, from which diluted ethics is 
spelled between taps of a gong. He teaches according to 
inflexible schemes and diagrams, which have been drawn 
up in a far away office by an unpractical if exalted person 
who knows just enough about boys to class them under 
vertebrates and bipeds. Thus masters are converted into 
machines and pupils go forth into the world trade- 
marked, not soul-marked. High hopes of youth are 
blasted and a noble vocation is debased beyond telling. 
Happily, however, the bureaucracy cannot wind its ten- 
tacles around every man dedicated to the training of 
boys. There are some beyond its reach. These are our 
hope and consolation. 

In order that these men may succeed in their efforts 
they should first realize what character is. They must 
have an ideal to aim at. For good will is paralyzed by 
absence of true notions about the end to be attained. 
What, then, is a good character? It were impossible to 
give a thoroughly adequate and satisfactory definition of 
this. Its details are so numerous and complex and withal 
subtle, that some of them escape analysis and as a con- 
sequence defy a verbal formula, For character is life, and 
life is intricate and deep and shifty, and scorns com- 
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pression into a sentence or even into a volume. How- 
ever, there are certain features of a fine character on 
which we can fasten without much difficulty. First of all 
it supposes lofty ideals, high, correct thinking. This is 
essential, but not sufficient. Something more is demanded. 
The ideals must have a motive power. They must not 
be isolated from action. They must react constantly on 
the will, moving it to repeated, deliberate deeds, until 
habits which embody lofty principles become so involved 
with life itself that one is the measure of the other. 
Theoretically all this is quite commonplace. Practically 
it is shamefully neglected. We have reached a stage 
where the few noble ideals left to our people affect many 
of their possessors on bright Sundays during “service.” 
Their workaday lives are in strange contrast to their 
Sunday professions. The result is an open book writ so 
large that he who runs ever so swiftly can read without 
fear of eye strain. 

Character, then, is a fixed condition of the soul, a per- 
manent state in which the spirit lives and moves under 
the inspiration and guidance of deep-rooted principles. 
It is not a fitful thing—something which changes with 
the weather or comes and goes at beck and call. It is life, 
strong, exalted life, which outlasts the mortal breath and 
lives on for eternity. True, men may sometimes fall 
short of their ideals, but they are not for that character- 
less. Falls are incidents even in the lives of the just, and 
sad though they be, they may not be indicative of more 
than a passing weakness. Occasional lapses are perfectly 
consistent with a character which may be good, albeit not 
perfect. The crux of this question is not in infrequent 
deviations from high standards, but rather in the total 
lack of all elevating principles. Better a hundred, yea, a 
thousand falls which bring repentance than an unguided 
or misguided life. The latter were characterless, the 
former is not. 

Teachers of boys are only too apt to entertain wrong 
notions on this point. They forget that character forma- 
tion is the work of a lifetime, done, may be, in storms 
which every now and then displace portions of the spirit- 
ual edifice which is building in pain and travail. The 
shortcomings of their pupils discourage and embitter 
them. They give up in despair of accomplishing any 
lasting good and await their Nunc dimittis with high ex- 
pectation. O foolish and slow of heart! Foolish, that 
they do not understand life ;—slow of heart, that they do 
not place their trust on high and begin anew, even after 
the edifice which they saw rising under their eyes col- 
lapses with a crash. All is not lost. The crash may be 
more apparent than real. For boyhood is a time of 
strange, gusty moods and stranger contradictions. The 
wind of the moods may be boisterous, but it is seldom 
strong enough to do lasting hurt. It disturbs the surface 
of the soul and leaves the inner depths untouched. The 
whim of the contradiction may lead the boy to emphasize 
the evil that is in him and hide the good. But virtue is 
there and will soon reassert itself in all its native vigor 





and beauty. The teacher’s idealism would seldom be 
blighted, his energy seldom sapped through disappoint- 
ment, did he but call to his experiences in the formation 
of his own character. The book of his life is scored with 
failures. Struggle was and is the meat and drink and 
breath of his life; eternal vigilance, the price of his every 
victory. And failure and struggle and vigilance are em- 
phatically not signs of lack of character. Were it so, the 
corpse would be most masterful. Whence, then, discour- 
agement save from a pusillanimous heart? Courage and 
confidence,—a martyr’s motto,—be our inspiration. And 
after we have assisted the boy to lay the broad outlines 
of his character, let us help him with the details thereof. 
For they are many and fickle and worrisome and demand 
constant, toilsome effort. In the end success will crown 
our work. For Nature is not altogether bad and Grace 
is strong. The constant striving of the boy, guided by us, 
will bring unto him integrity, which will make him true 
to himself and hence to others; courage which will re- 
joice to make an enemy for the sake of principle and 
scorn to find a friend at the cost of a principle; patience 
which endureth all things; joy that scattereth blessings 
in the way; kindness which refuses to crush the bruised 
reed or quench the smoking flax:—in short, all those 
things which Saint Peter postulates for those “who have 
obtained equal faith with us in the justice of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ’ :—faith and courage and knowl- 
edge and abstinence and patience and brotherly kindness 
and love, which if they be with us and abound, will make 
us neither empty nor unfruitful. 

The Greeks of old, drunk with joy over their high 
estate, would honor Zeus for that he had been benign. 
They searched their quarries for flawless, spotless marble, 
and finding it, they set their most expert sculptor to carve 
therefrom a godlike statue of the godly Zeus. The work 
was done. The happy Gréeks thronged to pay the statue 
homage. At first sight they acclaimed it for its majesty 
and beauty. But soon their joy was turned to wrath by 
the discovery of the sculptor’s name cut so deep into the 
fair marble that its removal could be accomplished only 
by the destruction of the statue itself. The work of the 
Christian educator is symbolized in this. He is to send 
forth a Godlike man, with the name and character of 
Christ, the real fashioner of hearts, cut so deep into the 
soul that they can be removed only by the annihilation of 
the soul itself. And Christ the Lord of creation and 
Saviour of men will not permit so great a calamity. But 
how can all this be accomplished ? 

R. H. Tierney, S.J. 


A New Scheme of Christian Unity 
I. 


Has the modern craze for organized cooperation at- 
tacked the Protestant Christian world? Or is the Spirit 
of God indeed beginning to breathe upon these slain, that 
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they may live again? Two interesting pamphlets, issued 
under Episcopalian auspices, have just come to hand. 
They bear no date, but appear to be quite recent, though 
they are the offspring of a measure adopted in October, 
1910. They carry the imprimatur of a “Joint Commis- 
sion appointed to arrange for a World Conference on 
Faith and Order.” One of the pamphlets is the said 
Commission’s statement of its purpose and functions. 
The other is entitled “Prayer and Unity: by a Layman.” 

In the first pamphlet we are informed that, at the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
October, 1910, the following resolution was adopted: 

“WHereEas, There is to-day among all Christian 
people a growing desire for the fulfilment of Our 

Lord’s prayer that all His disciples may be one; that 

the world may believe that God has sent Him; 

“Resolved, That a Joint Commission be appointed 
to bring about a Conference for the consideration 
of questions touching Faith and Order, and that all 

Christian Communions throughout the world which 

confess Our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 

be asked to unite with us in arranging for and con- 
ducting such a Conference. The Commission shall 
consist of seven Bishops appointed by the Chairman 
of the House of Bishops, and seven Presbyters and 
seven laymen appointed by the President of the 

House of Deputies, and shall have power to add to 

its number and to fill any vacancies occurring be- 

fore the next General Convention.” 

The pamphlet is an official statement by the Commis- 
sion thus created. Its members disclaim all “desire to de- 
termine or to control the arrangements for the proposed 
Conference. We are merely inviting other Christian 
Communions to unite with us in arranging for and con- 
ducting such a Conference. Our invitation is to be ex- 
tended to all Christian Communions which confess Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, whether they are 
called Catholic or Protestant, or given some other name.” 
This invitation follows the citation of the Convention’s 
resolution, and both are preceded by an enumeration— 
more suggestive than explicit, and even more explicit 
than logical—of the chief reasons for Christian unity 
and means to its accomplishment, as the Commission con- 
ceives of them. 

The other pamphlet is a treatise on prayer considered 
in itself and as a means to Christian unity. It is prefaced 
with the statement that it “is deemed worthy of publica- 
tion” by the aforesaid Commission, “which, however, 
does not hold itself responsible for any statement or 
opinion therein expressed.” It bears on its back cover a 
list of suggested works on the subject of prayer, which 
certainly ought to exonerate the author from any sus- 
picion of narrowness, since it includes “The Imitation of 
Christ,” “The Confessions of St. Augustine” and Mgr. 
Gaume’s “Catechism of Perseverance” in the same cate- 
gory with books of authors some of whom are known 
even among non-Catholics as men of latitudinarian views. 


The two pamphlets, though differing slightly in 


method, are at one in their fundamental argument and 








purpose. We shall, however, confine our citations to the 
first, since it alone is official. It undoubtedly marks a 
definite step in the agitation for federation among the 
Protestant sects. As might be expected, it is by no means 
easy to construct from its statements an intelligible plat- 
form, since its pages abound in expressions of the loftiest 
moral and devotional ideals, interspersed with grave 
theological inconsistencies and misconceptions. Some- 
thing like an analysis of its purpose may perhaps be 
attempted. 

The invitation is addressed “to all who confess our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” To these the 
ultimate end proposed.is “the unity for which the Saviour 
prayed.” The more immediate step which, it is hoped, 
will open the way to this unity is a proposed “fraternal 
conference on questions of Faith and Order between all 
Christian Communions throughout the world which con- 
fess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

To further the end in view, three means are suggested. 
The place of chief importance is very commendably given 
to prayer for “wisdom to know God’s truth, courage to do 
His will, love which shall break down the barriers of 
pride and prejudice, and an unswerving loyalty to His 
Holy Name.” As a second means, we are told that the 
proposed conference is intended “to facilitate mutual 
understanding by a candid but loving comparison of posi- 
tive beliefs on the questions which need to be considered.” 

At this point, however, the promoters of the cause be- 
tray some sense of misgiving as to the practicability of 
such comparison. “Earnestly as we ought to seek Chris- 
tian unity,” they observe, “we may not strive to bring it 
about by any method that involves compromising vital 
convictions and stultifying Christian consciences. ; 
The fact is that Christians are not agreed as to what is 
essential.” And therefore, as a third means to the further- 
ance of unity, the recipients of the invitation are fore- 
warned that “the prescribed purpose of this conference 
demands that each participant shall proclaim the faith 
which is in him, without being called upon to compromise 
that faith by the acceptance of any resolutions or defini- 
tions.” 

Now, in the first place, let it be noted that the prayers 
so earnestly asked are to be offered in order to obtain 
knowledge of the divine will with respect to Christian 
unity, and strength to perform that will when known. 
This object is definite, and pertains to truths and laws of 
divine operation already revealed for the guidance of 
man. Hence, to any man who makes such a prayer in the 
sincerity of his heart, the nature of the response to be 
expected is partly known from the very first. Without in 
the least anticipating or seeking to modify the divine 
decrees, every one of the petitioners knows full well that 
the first ray of true light to be expected will amount to 
this: (1) That it is certainly the divine will “that they all 
may be one.” (2) That the unity “for which the Saviour 
prayed” can rest on no foundation but sincere belief in 
the perfect Faith once for all revealed in Christ and by 
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Him committed to His apostolic Church. (3) That it 
must therefore be the divine will that all should embrace 
that Faith when known, and reject from the heart all that 
is contrary thereto. 

The whole question, therefore, comes to this: 
proposed conference enable its participants to arrive at 
the knowledge of the true and perfect Faith of Christ ? 

Most certainly the delegates to such a conference do 
not expect that the answer to their prayers will be a newly 
infused knowledge of the Christian Faith. They know 
already that the conference will possess just as much 
knowledge as its members contribute, and no more. When, 
therefore, we are invited to seek a better understanding 
of others’ beliefs without abandoning our own, we are 
obliged to confess that our information is hardly suffi- 
cient. We are still in the dark as to how this comparison 
of beliefs is to furnish the first step to a knowledge of 
the Apostolic Faith. 

Even if the promoters of the scheme conceive of the 
true Faith as simply the sum of the various Protestant 
systems, they know that these systems will not amalga- 
mate as they now stand. The commission acknowledges 
that “Christians are not agreed as to what is essential.” 
With perfect truth might they go further and say that 
there is not even agreement upon some matters which all 
would confess to be undoubtedly essential. The necessity 
of Baptism, the nature of Christ’s presence in the Eucha- 
rist, and even some attributes of the Deity, are questions 
in dispute between Protestant bodies, and even within 
them. No one would have the hardihood to place such 
portions of Christ’s revelation in the position of non- 
essentials. 

But perhaps an impression prevails that after the pro- 
posed comparison -has been made and a better mutual 
understanding arrived at, the conference will decide by 
the votes of its members what is essential to the Christian 
Faith. Such is the idea actually entertained by many 
Protestants of the modus operandi of ecumenical coun- 
cils. This, however, could not be the hoped-for means of 
arriving at the knowledge of the true Faith. For, since 
the Protestant theory of Christianity is based upon pri- 
vate judgment, the convictions of the minority must be as 
sacred as those of the greater number. Moreover, there 
is no divine promise of infallible guidance to a mere ma- 
jority as such, especially when composed of fallible units. 

W. H. MCCLELLAN, s.J. 


Can the 


The Proper Method 


It is not an uncommon thing in Catholic countries, as 
in Mexico, for instance, to meet guides, hotel employees 
and others who are very voluble in narrating all sorts of 
scandals about the Church, misrepresenting its doctrines, 
ridiculing its practices, etc. When taken to task for their 
calumnies by Catholic visitors, they merely reply that nar- 
ratives of that sort interest Protestant tourists, and that 
the practice is very lucrative. An occurrence of that 





kind has just been given prominence in connection with 
the old Catholic Missions of San Antonio, Texas. 

Sight-seeing cars from the city carry passengers to 
visit those venerable, historical and religious monuments. 
The idea is excellent, for the study of the peculiar archi- 
tectural features of those remarkable structures and a 
knowledge of what their builders did for God and man 
in the early days would be very profitable even for idle 
sight seers, but it appears that “the spielers,”’ as the an- 
nouncers on those vehicles are called, found it to their 
advantage to reel off the most monstrous accounts of the 
monks who formerly occupied those famous old estab- 
lishments. No doubt many a Catholic had heard these 
atrocious stories again and again, but with that apathy 
that characterizes so many of us, said nothing and did 
nothing. At last some one made up his mind to carry 
the matter to the Provincial Superior of the Missions. 
Unwilling to believe that such could be the case, he 
disguised himself and took his seat on the top of the 
“bus.” He heard with his own ears as the car rolled 
through the grounds, which had been benevolently thrown 
open for the delectation of the tourists, the calumnious 
stories that had been reported to him. He did not hesi- 
tate, but laid the matter before both the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities. He then printed a true account of 
the Missions and distributed it to the proprietors of the 
“busses,” warning them that if it were not followed ex- 
actly in the information furnished by the “spielers,” access 
would be denied to the grounds. One individual had the 
effrontery to protest that such a change of program would 
seriously interfere with his business., But a special police- 
man stationed at the first Mission and deputy sheriffs at 
the others now see that the order is obeyed, quite regard- 
less of the “bus” man’s profits and the amusement of the 
ignorant tourists. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Catholic Outlook in Servia 


BELGRADE, Feb. 18, 1913. 

The official Voice of Montenegro publishes the follow- 
ing important statement by His Grace, Archbishop 
Dobretchitch, Primate of all the Serbs: 

“To-day I have received from the Holy See the official 
denial of the wholly unfounded and erroneous report cir- 
culated in the press that the Holy Father had addressed 
himself to the Governments in London, Berlin and Vienna 
for the preservation of Scutari to Albania, ‘because its 
incorporation with Montenegro meant the deliverance of 
its inhabitants into the hands of their foes.’ This report 
has been designedly invented and spread abroad. It is 
well known that the Holy Father, Pope Pius X, as well 
as his sainted predecessor Pope Leo XIII, entertains the 
warmest sympathy for Montenegro and its chivalrous 
monarch. Being fully authorized by the Holy See to 
give a public denial to this misleading statement, I ear- 
nestly request the editor of the official organ, Voice of 
Montenegro, to publish without delay this solemn pro- 
nouncement of the Holy Father, because the false report 
wounds in their most sacred feelings the numerous Cath- 
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olic Montenegrins who, true sons of their fatherland, are 
now shedding their blood for their beloved sovereign and 
the country’s weal.” 

The above was not needed by any sane or honest 
thinker conversant with the way in which the august 
Guide of Christendom expresses his views on current 
questions of political or international interest. But, as the 
venerable Servian Pastor remarks, it was highly neces- 
sary to give the Faithful of Montenegro the means of 
refuting boldly and authoritatively the lies concocted by 
their enemies. Not for the first time has the name of the 
Holy Father been unfairly used by the Semitic and 
Moslem, and even the Protestant press, to represent the 
Head of Christianity as ill-disposed towards the Balkan 
Allies. Meantime the cause of Catholicity is advancing 
with every step forward of the Christian armies, and 
never did the prospects for the Church look so bright as 
at the present moment, when the gap left by the retreat- 
ing Turk demands to be filled. 

Servia is prepared to give full equality of treatment 
and comprehensive State recognition to her newly ac- 
quired Catholic population. The present Minister of 
Public Worship, Dr. Yovanovitch, has spoken on the 
matter as follows: “Obstacles to which I do not wish 
now to refer have hitherto delayed an understanding of 
Servia with Rome. I have appointed a committee to 
study the conditions and possibilities. It is untrue that 
the hierarchy of the State Church is opposed to a Con- 
cordat. It is also untrue that ecclesiastics who are Aus- 
trian subjects are to be excluded. The Catholic Slav 
priests of the Austro-Hungarian Empire will be more 
useful to us than either French or Italian. All convinced 
apostles of religion and culture will be welcomed, and 
naturally we will be most pleased with those whose origin 
and education give the greatest guarantees of success in 
those neglected regions. We have the liveliest and most 
grateful remembrances of the gallant little band of Cath- 
olic Slav priests who were the pupils of that great Slav 
patriot, Bishop Strossmayer. These were subsequently 
replaced by missionaries from the seminar, in Scutari. 
The former were popular because of their strong national 
feeling. The majority of the Catholic population in 
Macedonia are Albanians, but in Kossovo there are 
Servian Catholics. With regard to culture and civiliza- 
tion there can be no comparison between the two. The 
Albanian Catholics have lagged behind because they still 
retain the savage characteristics of their race in spite of 
the efforts of their missionaries. The Servian Catholics 
have remained in touch with their brethren of free Servia, 
profited by their literature and shared their spirit of 
progress. 

“We anticipate no difficulty on the part of the Holy 
See with regard to negotiations for a Concordat. The 
Catholic religion is recognized by the Constitution, and it 
is natural that its rights and duties should be regulated. 
Again, the Greek Orthodox is the State religion, and we. 
are bound to protect its interests. Every guarantee will 
be given to Servian Catholics that they can fulfil their 
religious obligations in freedom. 

“We hope that the Papal See will take into account the 
fact that Servia is a national State, and that the Catholic 
Church in Servian lands is a very ancient Church, with 
fine traditions. In Servian modern history there are few, 
too few, testimonies of friendly mutuality between the 
Catholic Church and Servia’s intellectual and national 
life. Yet the Catholic element has played a great réle in 
the past. The glorious Nemanye dynasty, indubitably 
orthodox, was on intimate, friendly terms with the Papal 





See. The most famous of that great house, King Milutin 
and Tsar Dushan the Mighty, built and endowed Catholic 
churches and married Catholic princesses. Traces of this 
connection may be found on our artistic and architectural 
monuments of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. We count on the Catholic Church of to-day to 
be a powerful factor in the reclaiming of those regions so 
long held in darkness and bondage and which our Servian 
army has had the honor of giving back to Christendom. 
A great task awaits us, in the restoration and uplifting 
of our sorely tried brethren. Our device is freedom and 
equality for all our compatriots, and we hope for assist- 
ance and hearty good will from the Vatican.” 

In addition to this official pronouncement there are 
many minor indications of a general desire to propitiate 
the Catholic element in Servia. Some weeks ago a de- 
mand for postmen (to replace the regular employees now 
with the army) revealed the fact that candidates were 
obliged to be of the Orthodox creed. A private remon- 
strance sufficed to obtain a disclaimer of the offending 
clause in the following issue of the official Samouprava. 
It was explained that it had been introduced during an 
internal crisis while Servia was still a vassal of Turkey, 
and a postman had been convicted of carrying important 
official despatches to the Austrian Consulate. The clause, 
which had long since fallen into desuetude, is to be re- 
moved on the first occasion. 

All the public newspapers of every shade of politics 
wished the Catholic community a happy feast on Christ- 
mas Day, although it has been the custom to ignore the 
date, which precedes that of the Servian by thirteen days. 
Catholics in the Balkans have never been obliged, as have 
their brethren in Russia, to celebrate their feasts accord- 
ing to the Julian calendar with the mass of the Russian 
people. It is confidently expected that in the general 
regeneration and improved conditions in the territories 
reconquered by the Balkan Allies one of the first reforms 
will be the adoption of the Gregorian calendar, without 
waiting for the initiative of Russia. 

In the joy of a great national hope realized there is an 
inclination to tolerance and fraternity that should be wel- 
comed and fostered by Catholics. It is true that the 
average Servian will tell you that here is tolerance itself, 
but I have generally found this “tolerance” to be rather 
indifference to the practice of his own creed and the wish 
to meet you on the same ground. The professed toler- 
ance disappears on closer acquaintance, and rooted preju- 
dice betrays itself when the Catholic religion is discussed. 
Even the educated class confounds the cause of the 
Church with that of Imperialism, and seems unable to 
believe that an earnest practising Catholic can be at the 
same time a patriotic Servian citizen. But among the 
Orthodox clergy I have found the truest sympathizers 
and warmest admirers of Catholic missionaries and Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical discipline. A Servian monk remarked 
to me that he feared his creed would never make ‘such 
headway among the Servian populations which had fallen 
a prey to Islamism as the Catholic had made in Albania. 
The Italians, he said, had done wonders in such an un- 
promising field, and there could be no comparison with 
the fruit of their labor and what his own Church had 
accomplished. ‘We lack,” he admitted with regret, “the 
zeal that makes new converts and the active conviction 
that impresses our own people. Contact with the Catholic 
clergy is always beneficial, for they invigorate and en- 
courage us. After all, we profess the same faith, if we 
are not subject to the same authority. Now we are going 
to work side by side in Macedonia, and surely nothing 
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but good can result from brotherly intercourse. Greek 
Chauvinism has hitherto hindered our action in the Chris- 
tian provinces of Turkey, and although we have not been 
at enmity with the Greek Phanar in the same manner as 
the Bulgarian nation, we are keenly aware of the disad- 
vantages to religion that arise from the violent national 
propaganda carried on by the Greek priests. We know 
that with Catholic missionaries religion is the first con- 
sideration.” 

In allusion to the spirit of obedience inculcated from 
early youth in Catholics, the monk related the following 
incident : 

“I was visiting the churches of Geneva with a party of 
friends, and one little girl remained outside when we 
entered the Calvinistic temple. I enquired the reason and 
got the simple answer: ‘I did not ask permission from my 
spiritual Father.’ She was a Catholic and already, at ten, 
adopted a strict and individual line of conduct! I could 
not tell you how much I was struck by her attitude, and 
while the others commented on it in scathing terms as an 
instance of Rome’s dark tyranny, I prayed in my heart 
that God may send among ourselves a similar spirit of 
discipline.” 

This monk, a friend and correspondent of many learned 
Catholic divines and the secretary of the present Metro- 
politan of Servia, is a convinced worker in the cause of 
the reunion of the separated Churches, for which prayers 
are being more earnestly offered than ever before at the 
present time. The Metropolitan himself has said to me 
in a private conversation: “I will facilitate rather than 
hinder the Concordat with Rome. Servians of both 
creeds are dear to my heart. In this age of unbelief 
devout Christians are too precious an asset to any coun- 
try to be neglected or discouraged. But of course Cath- 
olicity must not flourish at the expense of our own 
national Church. That must be made clear.” 

It remains to be seen what legal limitations are to be 
put to the development of Catholicity in Servia. In this 
" democratic and liberty-loving land anything approaching 
to Russia’s persecution is inconceivable. 

Among the “Items of Good News from Serb Lands” in 
the semi-official organ of Servia we read: “The magnifi- 
cent new Catholic church dedicated to St. Blaza in Zagreb 
(Agram, capital of Croatia) is nearing completion and 
will be an ornament to the city.” 

Let us hope that the erection of Catholic churches in 
Macedonia will be welcomed in similar terms by the 
organ of the Servian Government. E.C. 

[Our object in publishing letters on the Balkan situation both 
from Austrian and Servian sources is to present to our readers 
the two aspects of what is for many in this part of the world 
a very perplexing question—Ed. AmeErIca.] 





Religious Policy of Romanones 


Maprip, Feb. 14, 1913. 

The renewal of official relations with the Holy See has 
been received by Spanish Catholics with sentiments of 
satisfaction and gratitude, fitly expressed by our ambassa- 
dor in his address to the Pope. Let us sum up the his- 
tory of this affair. One of the first official acts of Sefior 
Canalejas in 1910 was to take up the question of reform 
of the Concordat begun by Maura. The beginning was, 
however, deplorable. The Government demanded that it 
should regulate ali religious and mixed questions abso- 
lutely, without reference to Rome, in violation of the 
official agreement called the Concordat. The Holy See 
necessarily refused to consent; and from that moment 








Canalejas adopted a hostile attitude and policy. All pro- 
test and all prayer of the Spanish Episcopate, that the 
Premier should act in conformity with the desire of the 
overwhelming majority of the country .was in vain. 
Canalejas’ answer was a Royal Order, or Decree, obliging 
the Religious Orders to serve in the army. And quickly 
followed another Royal Order allowing all religious sects 
to display their symbols on their places of assembly. All 
this was illegal, and the Vatican protested. Canalejas 
responded by fomenting a great anticlerical manifestation 
of Republicans, Socialists, and Liberals in Madrid. 

Six days after he presented in the Cortes the tyrannical 
Padlock Law aimed at the Religious Orders. Another 
protest of the Vatican was followed by the withdrawal of 
the Spanish ambassador from Rome. This aroused the 
Catholic population of Spain, and there was a breath of 
war in the air. The agitation became threatening in the 
northern provinces, the bulwark of religion and of Carlist 
aspirations. Canalejas hurried troops to the north to 
prevent the concentration of enormous masses of men in 
San Sebastian, then the residence of the King, to whom 
an unmistakable protest was to be made. ‘Lhe Padlock 
Law passed, and the popular exasperation was intensified 
by a far more radical—in fact, a deadly—project against 
Religious Orders: the Associations Bill, modeled on that 
of the revolutionary Government of France. The atti- 
tude of the Spanish people was such that Canalejas with- 
drew the Bill. Not absolutely, however. For in June, 
1912, by means of a commission of parliament, there was 
prepared a still more extreme and sectarian project. 

The death of the ill-starred Prime Minister gave rise 
to a hope of an era of peace. Our representative in Rome 
announced the purpose of the new administration to re- 
spect the Concordat, and a nuncio was sent to Madrid. 
The Holy See, by limiting religious foundations tem- 
porarily, has manifested its willingness to make every 
reasonable and possible concession in the way of reform- 
ing, or modifying the Concordat. And the Government 
has promised not to reintroduce an Associations Law 
without the approval of Rome. 

The leader of the Socialist-Republican coalition in par- 
liament, Sefior Azcarate, has repeatedly stated that, to 
him and his party, it is a matter of absolute indifference 
whether there be few or many Religious Orders in Spain, 
their purpose being to legislate absolutely in all religious 
matters; that is to say, in defiance of Spanish Catholics 
or the Head of the Church. This is really the battle-cry. 
Count Romanones has, in point of fact, followed the tra- 
ditions of the Liberal party, which, with the exception of 
Canalejas, has been respectful to the Holy See. The 
lately deceased Premier Moret constantly acknowledged 
that the civil government could not touch religious ques- 
tions unless by an understanding with Rome. The actual 
sentiment of Catholic Spain has induced the Government, 
which had patronized an anti-religious so-called popular 
congress of education, to suspend indefinitely its celebra- 
tion. However lamentably divided in politics, all Spanish 
Catholics are agreed on the question of the Christian 
formation of youth. 

On the heels of all this comes a Royal Order—you 
know what that means—sacrificing the Religious Orders 
to the fury of the so-called Republicans. Five of these 
Orders, of great service to their country and to foreign 
missions, and legally exempted even by Canalejas, are 
now subjected to the common conscription law. Like all 
ordinary citizens, they will be obliged to carry arms, nor 
is there hope of redress save in some protest at the open- 
ing of parliament. NORBERTO TORCAL. 
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Faith and Vocations in Ireland 


A plenitude of vocations to God’s service, and espe- 
cially of vocations to the priesthood, is the surest test that 
religion is vigorous and fruitful, and rooted deep in the 
hearts of a nation. Love of a thing is tested by the price 
one will pay for it, and a country’s devotion to religion 
may be measured by the portion of its people who sacri- 
fice for it and to it the dearest of all prices—their free- 
dom to enjoy the pleasures and prizes of life. The ex- 
traordinary response of the Irish people to this test was 
the most marvelous of the many marvels in the unparal- 
leled rapidity of their conversion by one Apostle. He 
lived to see an adequate and organized priesthood 
throughout the land, and monasteries and convents 
crowded with the sons and daughters of chief and kerne; 
and soon there was a generous surplusage eager and com- 
petent to teach and evangelize the nations of the world. 
It was because in adversity and prosperity, in persecution 
as in freedom, Ireland maintained the continuity of this 
supernatural altruism, kept the long line of its priest- 
hood and apostolate unbroken, that it also maintained 
the continuity of its Faith. “A priest in the family” is a 
proud boast and acknowledged distinction to-day, and the 
families are numerous that can double or treble it and 
extend it back through many generations. 

One cannot travel far in the United States without 
finding proof that Ireland’s apostolic tide is still flowing, 
but it was an instance from Australia that recalled it to 
our attention. The Austral Light, the brilliant Catholic 
magazine of Melbourne, Victoria, devotes a large portion 
of its February issue to a series of interesting and edify- 
ing studies of the life and character of Mgr. Patrick 
Phelan, the new Bishop of Sale, one of its founders and 
a regular contributor during the twenty-one years of its 
life. Like most of the Australian episcopate and clergy, 
Bishop Phelan is a native of Ireland, and during a recent 





visit to his relatives in Kilkenny and Tipperary we are 
told “he never attended a gathering of the Cashel clergy 
without finding several cousins, and at one clerical dinner 
in Kilkenny six Fathers Phelan—three pairs of brothers 
—were present.” A few years ago his father, who is still 
vigorous, served three Christmas Masses for his eldest 
son, Rev. Michael Phelan, S.J., and later assisted at the 
three Masses celebrated by his second son, the present 
Bishop of Sale. The aged patriarch’s cablegram on the 
3ishop’s appointment contained but two words, “Deo 
gratias,” a message which the writer appropriately com- 
pares to the words of the father of John the Baptist on 
realizing the mission of his son: “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel.” 

It is gratifying to know that Ireland is still prolific in 
religious vocations—her numerous and well attended 
seminaries and missionary schools indicate that the 
Phelan family has many parallels—but to have a vigorous 
religious life a country must become religiously self- 
supporting and supply its own priests and teachers. We 
in America should not have to knock at the doors of 
other countries for spiritual sustenance, nor can we hope 
so to obtain it much longer in proportion to our needs. 
Native vocations have grown rapidly, thank God, in re- 
cent years, but do not yet keep pace with the growth of 
our Catholic population. They will multiply when Cath- 
olic parents sedulously foster them, considering it the 
highest privilege and blessing that God should call their 
sons or daughters to His service; and to them we com- 
mend Bishop Phelan’s tribute to his father: “To him I 
am indebted for a religious training so early in life that 
{ cannot remember when it began. He was most perse-' 
vering and exacting with regard to our prayers, and as 
we grew up, to miss the family Rosary was a crime of 
the first magnitude.” Where religious training in home 
and school is, as’it ought to be, the first consideration, 
religious service will follow, and it will be abundant. 


The Inaugural Address 


The chief interest of the country at large in the events 
that marked the change of administration on March 4 
has been advisedly directed by the press to the remark- 
able address of the new President. The address itself 
was brief. But as a clear and forcible presentation of 
existing conditions, as an accurate and complete restate- 
ment of a national policy, a sympathetic appeal for the 
support of all patriotic citizens, and an honest declaration 
of aims and purposes, the document will take a high 
place among the most readable and instructive utterances 
of an American President. The fundamental note is in 
the concluding words: “This is not a day of triumph; it 
is a day of dedication. Here muster not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity. I summon all 
honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my 
side. God helping me, I will not fail them, if they will 
but counsel and sustain me.” 
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The President points out the presence of certain 
evils which menace the country’s prosperity. With 
riches has come inexcusable waste. We have squan- 
dered much of our natural wealth, without proper 
attention to the conservation of our great resources, 
and have been too absorbed in our industrial achieve- 
ments to realize that the burden of it all has fallen, 
often unfairly, upon the masses of men, women and chil- 
dren. “There has been,” he says, “something crude and 
heartless and unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be 
great.” The present change in government simply means 
that the people have acquired a new viewpoint and have 
turned to the Democratic party to bring about those alter- 
ations which they have deemed necessary. “The present 
duty,” says the President, “is to cleanse, to reconsider, to 
correct the evil without impairing the good.” The most 
reassuring part of the address is that sentence which de- 
clares “‘we shall restore, not destroy.”” The new President 
calls for changes in the.tariff, the banking system, and the 
industrial system. He declares that agricultural activities 
have never yet had the efficiency of great business under- 
takings, that water courses have been undeveloped and 
forests untended. He points out the necessity for pure 
food laws and laws determining the conditions of labor. 

Weare not surprised to read that Mr. Taft shook hands 
with Mr. Wilson after his speech and said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish you a successful administration and the car- 
rying out of your aims. We will all be behind you.” “As 
a document the address,” says the New York Evening 
Sun, “has much to attract and nothing to repulse the 
reader. It has a brevity which will invite, a charm of 
style which will procure for it a complete perusal. It 
bears, too, unmistakable evidence that it is the expression 
of the thoughts of a man already sobered by the sense of 
grave responsibilities assumed and profoundly stirred by 
the recognition of the possibilities now his.” 


A Classification to Be Resisted 


President Wilson in his inaugural address the other 
day reminded the nation “of some of the things we ought 
to do, while not leaving the others undone—the old- 
fashioned, never-to-be-neglected fundamental safeguard- 
ing of property and individual right.” Surely there is 
lack of this latter in the determination of the Council of 
Medical Education recently made public to foist upon an 
over-patient public another of its standardizing “classifi- 
cations.” 

The New World of Chicago, in its issue of March 1, 
publishes what is practically an appeal to the hospitals of 
the country under Catholic control to take concerted ac- 
tion against a plan announced in Chicago. It appears 
that at a meeting of the Council of Medical Education 
held in the Lake City on February 24 last, the chairman 
of that body, Dr. A. D. Bevan, made known the purpose 
of the Council to begin at once an examination of all the 
hospitals of the country with the intent to classify these 





institutions, presumably after the fashion followed in its 
late classification of the Medical Schools of the land. He 
declared, as well, that the Carnegie Foundation had prom- 
ised to cooperate in the work. Of course the members 
of the Council in this as in their former action will prate 
about the need that hospitals be conducted on the “‘broad”’ 
lines they assume as requisite for efficiency. One won- 
ders whether in their smug self-assurance they recall the 
endowment which Mr. Wilson, then a candidate before the 
people, attributed to college politicians, “the gift of making 
black look exactly like white the ‘gift of gab’ 
that covers everything with a fine veneer of phraseology.” 
The veneer in the present instance being the professed 
exalted regard of the men concerned for the high ideals 
of their calling, which they use to further their own dom- 
inant control of everything that pertains to the medical 
profession. 

The New World’s article, a strong yet temperate paper 
signed H. S. S., advises Catholic hospitals “to refuse ad- 
mission to the examiners,” and voices the conviction “that 
our hospitals will make a great mistake by admitting the 
examiners, because they can expect neither fairness nor 
justice from those engaged in making the examination.” 
We feel constrained to express our cordial accord with 
the writer of the article and to endorse emphatically his 
suggestion that Catholic hospitals should refuse admit- 
tance to investigators from the Council who come knock- 
ing at their doors. 

No institution, of course, will object to well regulated 
inspection, provided it is done by proper authority and 
for just reasons. The Council of Medical Education, 
however, even when acting with the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Foundation, is a strictly private body, with no 
official sanction whatsoever. Self-constituted censors of 
all matters medical, there are not wanting able men in the 
profession who dub them medical politicians diligently 
laboring to bring about in their honored calling conditions 
similar to those prevailing in the industry once controlled 
by the canny shrewdness of the one-time Ironmaster who 
now provides the sinews of war for this educational plan- 
ning and scheming. 

Even though one were confident that the men to be 
chosen for the projected investigation by the Council 
were endowed with the extraordinary wisdom, the ripe 
and wide experience, the skilled and absolutely fair judg- 
ment prudence demands in those entrusted with so deli- 
cate a task as the classifying of institutions as complex 
as the hospitals of this country, it is surely a fair question 
to ask what authority the body possesses to set up classi- 
fying standards at all. But we have no such confidence. 
Although himself head of a department of Rush Medical 
College in Chicago, now under denominational control, 
Dr. Bevan, chairman of the body proposing to do the in- 
vestigating, has put himself on record, we understand, as 
opposing medical schools under Catholic control. He 
quite frankly states it to be his judgment that medical 
schools should be conducted on such broad lines as to 
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appeal to an entire community of all religions and of no 
religion. Those under Catholic auspices cannot, he avers 
—why, he does not inform us—appeal to the entire com- 
munity or receive the support of the whole community, 
and: therefore he does not believe it is possible for them 
to develop into high grade medical schools. Is it at all 
unlikely that he will carry a similar opinion into his exam- 
ination of hospitals controlled by Catholics and conducted 
under Catholic auspices? 

Nor do we believe—we fear not to proclaim it openly— 
that the promised cooperation of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion people will add one whit to the likelihood that either 
justice or fairness will be meted out to Catholics—prob- 
ably it were truer to say to denominational institutions of 
whatever name—in the examination proposed and in the 
classification aimed at. The Carnegie Foundation from 
the first has clearly proclaimed its opposition to direct 
religious influence in the institutions it chooses to favor. 
Without a doubt the schedule of “points” formulated to 
letermine the rating of hospitals throughout the country 
would ignore altogether the detail in hospital efficiency 
of which Catholics are proudest and which is as well the 
energizing incentive of the splendid work done in Cath- 
olic institutions universally—the consecrated life work of 
the religious men and women who serve in sacrifice be- 


~ 


‘ause of the love of God that inspires them. 


Look Upon This Picture and on This 


In the Philippine Islands there is a military post known 
as Fort McKinley. A branch of the Y. M. C. A. is estab- 
lished there, whose directors boast of being with the 
1,000 men stationed at that place “every waking hour.” 
[hey provide concerts, evening-talk, song-service, Bible 
classes, moving picture shows, swimming and basket-ball 
matches, reading rooms, bowling alleys, etc., all, we are 
told, “bringing in good money.” Of the 4,000 men it is 
estimated that one-third are Catholic or of Catholic origin. 
How do they fare in the matter of religious care? Most 
wretchedly. A Manila priest who was in charge of them 
for three years and a half writes that he visited them 
every Sunday. In order to celebrate Mass he was com- 
pelled to drag a battered and dirty altar out of a junk 
room or a shed. Often it was covered with spiders, 
roaches or other insects. It was set up in a mess room 
or a gymnasium, or some other place where the estab- 
lished routine would not be interfered with and there the 
Holy Sacrifice was offered. The confessions of the men 
who wanted to unburden their consciences were heard 
over a bowling alley or in a store room, amid grocery 
supplies, soap boxes, baskets of onions and the like, in a 
space where there was barely room enough to turn 
around. Close to the barracks are the worst kind of re- 
sorts. The soldiers have only to take a step outside to 
land in the foulest dens of iniquity. 

The question naturally arises, how is a priest in such 
surroundings to have any influence in getting those he is 








caring for to lead decent Christian lives? On one side 
the religion of which he is the representative is regarded 
with contempt by the men in uniform who are not Cath- 
olics, seeing.as they do the difference between the Y. M. 
C. A. surroundings and the Catholic service. The result 
is that the men who have the courage to profess their 
faith openly are jeered at, ridiculed and even hounded till 
they not unfrequently grow to be ashamed of their reli- 
gion and give up the practice of it altogether. The im- 
morality that is so easy to reach does the rest. 

Naturally one asks why the Army Medical Board, who 
are complaining of the deplorable physical condition of 
the United States troops, do not see that the one religion 
that dares to deal with the sixth, or, as Protestants call it, 
the seventh Commandment, should be strengthened in its 
efforts to combat immorality by having its religious ser- 
vices held with at least some regard to the decencies? 
Why should there not be in Fort McKinley and elsewhere 
a Catholic chapel worthy of the name, where the men can 
be protected by advice and warning and ministrations 
from becoming almost inevitably physical as well as moral 
wrecks, useless as soldiers and not even respectable as 
men? Are there not officers in the army, Protestant and 
Catholics alike, who can discern the connection of these 
two things? And have not the millions of Catholics in 
this country courage or influence enough to induce the 
Government to provide Catholic chapels at all the army 
posts for our Catholic soldiers ? 


A Warning 


As noted in our Chronicle of this week, a curious sit- 
uation faces the Protestants of Montreal, due to a recent 
action of the Protestant Board of School Commissioners 
of that city. As is known, the denominational feature 
prevails in the public school system of the province of 
Quebec, and Protestant School Boards are entrusted with 
the responsibility of supervision and management in the 
non-Catholic schools of school districts throughout that 
province. Of late the Jewish element, who from the 
beginning elected to send their children to the non- 
Catholic schools, has become notably numerous and ag- 
gressive in the old French-Canadian city. Probably in 
deference to the growing influence of this element, the 
Protestant School Board some weeks ago passed a reso- 
lution changing the time-honored dates for the customary 
spring holidays, which had hitherto coincided with the 
Easter days, and fixing them for the time during which 
the Jewish feast of the Passover is observed. 

Although the principal of the Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, whose children attend the High School, 
does not object to the change, leading spirits among the 
non-Catholic body of the city have taken up the cudgels 
vigorously against the change. They protest that the 
Protestants are yet in the majority in the non-Catholic 
school enumeration of the city, and through the petition 
for a reconsideration of the resolution accepted by the 
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School Board there runs the sarcastic suggestion “at least 
wait until we are outnumbered.” 

Happily the tempest does not affect the Catholic schools. 
Unhappily, however, it is not at all impossible that a 
contingency may arise among ourselves here in the States 
which will make a similar petition necessary on the part 
of the Christian people. 


The Komitadjis 


While the accounts were coming in about the terrific 
struggle in the Balkans between Turks and Christians at 
Kirk Kilissé, Lule Burgas, Chorlu, Adrianople and in- 
deed all over the Peninsula, there were other stories 
which told of the hideous slaughter of thousands of help- 
less old men and women and children, Turks and Bul- 
garians alike, whose mangled remains were found among 
the smoking ruins of their towns and villages that had 
been set on fire by the retreating foes. Every one con- 
ceded that the Turks were capable of such horrors, for it 
was a racial habit of centuries, but it was hard to believe 
that the Bulgarians would have emulated them in 
crime. 

Nevertheless the Bulgarians must, unfortunately, as- 
sume something of the reproach, not indeed the regular 
troops, who were exemplary in their self-control when 
not actually at grips with their foe on the field of battle. 
There no quarter was given or taken, but these massacres 
of non-combatants are not strictly to be ascribed to them. 
The shame falls on a savage army of guerrillas, 10,000 
strong, whose aid had not been solicited, but which could 
not safely have been refused. 

These guerrillas call themselves Komitadjis, or Com- 
rades. They are Thracians and Macedonians, many of 
them living in the inaccessible mountains of those coun- 
tries, but having as members of their bands numbers of 
men of the highest education, doctors and barristers, and 
merchants, and professors, and students, some of whom 
had enjoyed all the culture of the greatest European uni- 
versities. These Komitadjis, actuated by the pent up 
hatred of centuries, have no other object in life than to 
murder with rifle and knife and revolver and bomb any 
one and every one having any connection with the 
Turks. Lieutenant Wagner, the only war correspondent 
who was inside the Bulgarian lines, saw some of them in 
an inn at Sofia. He calls the place “a cavern of bound- 
less hate and burning thirst for blood,” and characterizes 
the men he met there as “sons of Hell.” “Not even a 
dozen cups of Turkish coffee,” he says, “or a bottle of 
that indefinable compound of fusel oil—Macedonian 
cognac—could bring the least glimmer of joviality to 
their gloomy countenances. They never seemed to laugh. 
With them there is no mercy even to old men and women 
and children. The same method of warfare which the 
wild Osmanli hordes introduced into the Balkans from 
Asia they practice unaltered to-day.” It is noteworthy 
that these bloodthirsty savages were wretched fighters on 





the field of battle. Their trade was to skulk in conceal- 
ment, to murder and to run away. 

It is distressing that the Allies should have had such 
auxiliaries. But after all, France is now deliberating 
about incorporating black savages from Africa in the 
regular army, and in our own colonial wars both French 
and English willingly employed the savages in the strug- 
gle for the land. If Wagner’s report is to be relied on, 
these Komitadjis, who forced themselves on their friends 
and compatriots, were an absolutely independent body, 
owing no allegiance except what they were willing to 
grant to the Bulgarian commander, and were beyond all 
control. It would be a relief to be assured without any 
possibility of doubt that the heroism of the Bulgarians is 
not stained by the foul blot of this associated savagery. 





id 
In France the births in 1872 were 956,000, in Germany 
1,692,000. In 1902, thirty years later, the births in France 
had fallen to 845,000, while in Germany they had risen 
to 2,089,000. Mighty things were expected from the 
French Republic, but this record is rather discouraging. 
Again, the population of France to-day is less than 
39,000,000, whereas that of Germany is close to 65,000,- 
000. Whatever be the explanation of this stagnation of 
the population in France, the facts are not to be ignored. 
In 1907 the deaths were more numerous than the births, 
the number of deaths being 70,455, while the births were 
only 50,535—an excess of almost 20,000 deaths—and this 
in spite of the fact that in 1907 there were nearly 45,000 

more marriages than in 1890. 
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Catholics may be surprised to hear that during 1912 
the Protestants of the United States gave to Foreign Mis- 
sions the sum of $14,942,000. There are two societies in 
New York each of which gave to Foreign Missions over 
a million dollars more than the Society of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith collected from the entire world. These 
wo New York societies, in fact, gave over two million 
dollars more to Protestant missions during the last year 
than the United States gave to Catholic missions during 
ninety years. Do they esteem their faith more than we 
do ours? Scarcely. American Catholics have been spend- 
ing millions in building churches, schools, asylums, pro- 
tectories, to say nothing of the other countless millions 
represented by the unsalaried priests and brothers and 
sisters who have joyfully given their lives to work for 
God. Possibly, however, the horizon now may be widened. 
The work of Foreign Mission§ will never interfere with 
the success of home work. The riches-of God are infinite. 
His is the world and the fullness thereof. What is given 
in one direction will be supplied by Him in the other. 
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What the daily press calls an attack on the “high cost 
of dying” was recently made in several Catholic churches 
by prohibiting floral offerings at funerals. The step is as 
praiseworthy as it is courageons. May the movement 
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spread! Catholics certainly should not be so “ignorant 
concerning them that are asleep” as to believe that an 
extravagant display of flowers, however much it may 
feed the vanity of the living, can be of any comfort to 
the dead. Let such “tributes” be used, if need be, to 
soothe a little the sorrow of those “who have no hope,” 
but for the departed faithful, not flowers and wreaths, 
but prayers and Masses should be offered. 


CHARLES J. SHEVLIN HIS BOOK 


We lately adventured on a book of which the form and story are 
peculiar, and in our experience unparalleled. A duodecimo 
strongly but plainly bound, it bore on the cover the title “Gal- 
lagher’s Irish Sermons,” and in smaller characters, “Charles 
J. Shevlin.” A fly-leaf carried the legend in scrawling script: 
“The property of Charles J. Shevlin, from his mother Mary 
McDaera, from her father James, son of C. Lawrence McDaera, 
the original owner, of the parish of Killaghtee, County of 
Donegal. New York City, 1857.” The title-page read: “SEVEN- 
TEEN IRISH SERMONS In An Easy And Familiar STiLe on 
Useful And Necessary Susyects in English characters; as be- 
ing the more Familiar to the Generality of our IrtsH CLErRGy. 
In which is included a Sermon on the Joys of Heaven. By the 
Rev. J. Gallagher, S.T.D. Dublin: by P. Wogan, No. 23, on 
the Op Brince, 1798.” 

The pages have been well worn since 1798 and some of them 
were frayed at the edges. These Shevlin copied out, binding 
in his MS. between alternate leaves, and to preserve the remain- 
der he had Most Rev. Dr. Challoner’s “Catholic Christian In- 
structed” similarly interbound, leaf for leaf, with the Gaelic. 
Thus, the book was strengthened materially, and the impas- 
Gaelic ‘exhortations were admirably supplemented by 
The prefaces, which 


sioned 
the detailed explanations of Challoner. 
were both valuable but are not found in modern editions of 
either book, are included in their entirety. The book 
much travel since it came to America from Donegal, but the 
strong New York binding and the reverent care of the owner 
There are reasons besides its in- 


Saw 


kept it in good preservation. 
trinsic value for the reverence he accorded it. 

In Raphoe of Donegal, an episcopal see that traces its origin 
to St. Columbkille, Dr. James O’Gallagher, was bishop in the 
persecuting days of the penal laws. He was born in 1681, the 
year in which Blessed Oliver Plunkett, the Irish Primate, suf- 
fered martyrdom at Tyburn. As he grew up he saw his clan 
spoiled of their lands and possessions, and the English gar- 
risons along the banks of the Foyle ever on the watch to hunt 
down priests ‘and papists. He heard Mass in the caves and 
hills and saw the clergy of Raphoe diocese reduced to twelve 
or fourteen by persecution, exclusion and expulsion. It was 
under such circumstances his vocation grew, and he crossed the 
seas to study at Paris and Rome, and escaping the traps set 
by English spies and emissaries, returned a priest to minister 
to his people in poverty and suffering. It was thus that the 
continuity of an apostolic priesthood, and consequently of the 
Catholic faith, was preserved in Ireland. His was one of those 
families, and there are many such in Ireland still, in which for 
many centuries the line of vocations to the priesthood was un- 
broken in any generation. 

In 1725 Dr. O’Gallagher was appointed by Propaganda Bish- 
op of Raphoe, the ninth of his family who attained that dis- 
tinction, and was consecrated by Archbishop McMahon, one 
of three brothers who became successively Primates of all Ire- 
land. Dressed as a peasant to avoid the notice of the Protestant 
proprietors and their minions, and living like the poorest of his 
people, the new bishop traversed the hills and glens instructing, 





confirming and encouraging his scattered flock, bringing back 
the stray sheep and reanimating the zeal of his clergy. He 
also added to their number, inspiring vocations in promising 
youths, and gathering them together in a rude mountain semin- 
ary where he prepared them for the ecclesiastical colleges of 
Europe. Despite his efforts at secrecy, his zeal and ability, his 
success in winning back perverts to Protestantism, and the rev- 
erence with which he was universally regarded brought his 
name into prominence that was odious to the local Protestant 
autocracy; and it was determined to remove him. While visit- 
ing the parish of Killygarvan in 1734, he was invited to the 
house of a Protestant landlord, but was warned by the Irish- 
speaking messenger that they were plotting his death. He left 
during the night, and had scarcely departed when a troop of 
soldiers led by a magistrate surrounded the house of the pas- 
tor, Father O’Hagerty, and demanded that the bishop be de- 
livered to them. When they found he had escaped they seized 
the pastor, and Buchanan, the magistrate, shot him dead. The 
following year Bishop O’Gallagher hid among his own clan in 
one of the islands of Lough Erne, and there wrote the Gaelic 
sermons, which Charles Shevlin brought to New York from 
Killaghtee, a village close to the spot where they were written. 

They were published in Dublin, 1736, and “The Rev. J. Gal- 
lagher, S.T.D.” on the title page was evidently intended to div- 
ert attention from the hunted Bishop of Raphoe. His preface, 
in English, makes a pathetic allusion to the persecutions he was 
suffering. Having proved from Scripture the duty of pastors 
to preach the Word incessantly, he continues: “In discharge 
then of this duty, so incumbent on me, and on all pastors, and 
much more on such as are overseers of pastors, I have com- 
posed the following discourses for the use of my own fellow- 
laborers principally—that they preach them to their respective 
flocks, since my repeated troubles debar me of the comfort of 
delivering them in person.” His next sentence should interest 
the Gaelic Revivalists of to-day: 

“I do not know whether to blame myself for the novelty of 
this attempt, or the rest of my countrymen for publishing no 
sermons in their own language, that I could hear of; contrary 
to the established practice of all other Christian countries who 
in their mother tongue compose and print sermons for the bene- 
fit of beginners, who either copy or model their discourses by 
such precedents.” He gives other good reasons why priests 
and people should have sermons in their mother tongue; and 
he prints them phonetically in English lettering, rather than in 
the true orthography, because “our printers have no. Irish types, 
and our mother language, sharing so far the fate of her pos- 
sessors, is so far abandoned and so great a stranger in her na- 
tive soil that scarce one in ten is acquainted with her char- 
acters.” He writes in the popular idiom, preferring with St. 
Augustine “to be censured by the critics than not to be under- 
stood by the poor and illiterate.” 

Being a marked man and unable to resume his functions in 
Raphoe, the good bishop was transferred by Propaganda to Kil- 
dare and Leighlin, which he ruled from 1737 to 1751. His 
episcopal palace was a mud-wall hut in the Bog of Allen, and 
there, writes his famous successor Bishop Doyle, he established 
another seminary “for pious youths whom he instructed in 
Greek, Latin and Theology previous to sending them to Paris 
for ordination. Thus did this good man, almost in sight of the 
gibbet, continue to keep up the scanty supply of pastors for the 
poor people of Kildare and Leighlin.” The traditions of his 
virtues were fresh in 1823 when Bishop Doyle visited his un- 
inscribed grave. It is surely time that Catholic Gaels should 
erect a suitable monument to his memory. His sermons, going 
through many editions, retarded the decline and helped to avert 
the extinction of the Gaelic tongue, and their touching eloquence 
and scriptural riches make them equally useful to-day to lan- 
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Bourke in correct orthography, with a good translation and vo- 
cabulary, is deservedly one of the most popular text-books of 
the Gaelic League. 

But Shevlin’s battered volume has a significance that the finer 
edition lacks. It symbolizes devotion to language, faith and 
country. He carried it with him on his journeyings for half a 
century, and between its leaves his grandfather’s membership 
card of O’Connell’s Repeal Association, which bears the motto: 
“Ireland will obtain a Parliament by the cessation of religious 
animosities, by Temperance, Knowledge, Peace, Courage and 
Perseverance.” He cared little for wealth further than was needed 
for the support of his mother and sister and the maintenance of 
a little country church in New York State, of which he con- 
stituted himself sacristan; but he loved to read O’Gallagher’s 
sermons to Irish speakers and recite, in Gaelic, stories and 
legends of Ireland’s faith and nationhood. And he died rich 
in the faith of the Bishop of Raphoe and firm in the hope that 
O’Connell’s promise would be realized for Ireland. 

He preserved in his humble way the love of faith and land 
and tongue that St. Columba exemplified in Raphoe in the 
sixth century and O’Gallagher in the eighteenth, and personified 
not unworthily the ideals and the fate of his country. Now 
that the fate of land and tongue, which O’Gallagher deplored, 
promises to become more fortunate, it is gratifying to witness 
tangible signs that his toils and pains were not unfruitful and 
that his religious and national ideals, and the ideals of his 
humble admirer and the great Liberator, and the ideals that 
Ireland’s noblest of high and low degree consistently cherished 
at all periods, are brightening in the dawn of realization. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


The Reasonableness of the Religion of Jesus, by WILLIAM 
SrepHen Rarnsrorp, D.D. Boston and New York; Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

“The substance of this volume was first used as the Baldwin 
Lectures for 1911 at the University of Michigan, under the 
“Baldwin Lectureship for the Establishment and Defence of 
Christian Truth.” This the author tells us. He is an Episco- 
palian clergyman. He says that he had the honor of knowing 
Dr. Baldwin the founder of the Lectureship, and that he was 
nominated by the bishop of the diocese to deliver the lectures. 

We know nothing about Dr. Baldwin; but we think that had 
he ever contemplated such a use of his foundation as Dr. 
Rainsford has made of it, he should have called its object rather 
the Subversion of Christian Truth. If the “Bishop of the Dio- 
cese” knew the kind of man he was calling to establish and 
defend Christian Truth, he must have had a strange idea of 
his responsibility in the matter. The book follows the usual 
lines of those who undertake to restate Christianity in modern 
terms. It denies implicitly revelation, inspiration of the scrip- 
tures, the Incarnation and the Divinity of Christ, all that con- 
stitutes the very essence of Christianity. 

“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 


Tempus eget.” mn. W. 





Columbanus, the Celt. By Watrter T. Leany. Philadel- 


phia: P. L. Kilner & Co. $1.50. 
A Hundred Years of Irish History. By Barry O’Brien. 
New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. | 
Folk Tales of Breffny. By B. Hunr. 
don: Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Quotations from Irish and Irish-American Authors. By 
Mrs. E. Murrin. Baltimore and New York: John Murphy Co. 
“Columbanus the Celt” is fictional in form but historic in 
content. The title is well chosen, for with the possible excep- 
tion of Columba of the Churches, Columbanus remains to-day 
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the most typical as well as the most eminent representative of 
his race. Monk, scholar, traveler, missionary and religious 
founder of Luxeuil and Bobbio and other great nursuries of 
saintly and apostolic men, he was a militant defender and prop- 
agandist of Christian truth, a fearless and often fiery com- 
batant of corrupt princes and potentates and worldly churchmen, 
and a sturdy champion of the laws and customs that St. Patrick 
had imprinted on Ireland. Rigorous and vigorous in his pen- 
ances and labors, the Irishman was never lost in the saint, and 
the faults of his great qualities served but to bring his saintli- 
ness into higher and brighter relief. Father Leahy pictures 
Columbanus and his times, and the various peoples, places and 
personages with whom he came into contact, from his birth in 
the year of St. Benedict’s demise, his home and school life, his 
training in the famous monastery of Bangor, and his pilgrim- 
age with twelve other missionaries through Britain, Gaul, Bur- 
gundy and Switzerland, to the vale of Bobbio in Lombardy where 
he built on the severe Irish monastic Rule the last of his great 
missionary schools, and surrendered his soul to God. The 
Style is not always in keeping with the theme, distinctively 
modern expressions often dispelling the illusion of a seventh 
century atmosphere, and there are fanciful imaginings, notably 
an incipient love story, discordant with history and taste, but 
the descriptions of monastic and missionary life and conditions 
in many lands are instructive and adequate, and with them are 
skilfully interwoven many interesting facts and incidents that 
help to an idea of the color and temper of the age. A slight 
knowledge of Gaelic would have prevented the author from 
writing down St. Brigid as “St. Bridget”—the pronunciation of 
the two names is still more diverse—and saved him from several 
similar inaccuracies; but the book is well conceived and con- 
structed, and is a worthy presentation of a lofty character and 
a noble life. 

“A Hundred Years of Irish History” is a well digested and 
well written summary in 184 pages of the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland in the nineteenth century with a glance at pre- 
ceding conditions and present circumstances. Mr. O’Brien seizes 
the salient situations with the skill of a practical hand, grouping 
with dramatic effect the facts, causes and consequences that 
led step by step from the Act of Union to the movements and 
measures which seem now about to culminate in its practical 
annulment. A lengthy but admirably clear and pithy introduc- 
tion by Mr. John Redmond, M. P., and a valuable appendix of 
apposite documentary testimonies complete a very satisfactory 
and interesting sketch of a persistent, long continued and far- 
reaching struggle for national freedom. The immediate pros- 
péct of its successful issue, through present legislation, gives 
timeliness to the: publication of its story. 

Most of the “Folk Tales of Breffny” were related to the 
author by an aged Irishman who claimed: “’Tis myself has the 
real old knowledge handed down from the ancient times.” 
Either his claim was excessive or the narrator reproduces his 
utterances inadequately, for the knowledge he conveys is main- 
ly an account of superstitious customs and occurrences, and his 
correct use of will and shall is unconvincing; but his dialect is 
generally accurate, and true to the Gaelic idiom, and he has the 
manner if not always the matter of the born story-teller. The 
fairy-lore superstition he delights in “is merely the proof,” says 
the author, “of imagirfation in a race.” However that may be, 
it is harmless and interesting. 

The “Quotations” in prose and verse from over 150 Irish and 
Irish-American authors are 1200 in number and arranged under 
some 300 distinctive titles. The selections are remarkably com- 
prehensive and in most cases intrinsically valuable, though there 
is room for additions under both heads, and also for some prun- 
ing. The industrious and painstaking collector shows much 
judgment and taste, except in choice of her proof-reader. The 
only selection from Canon Sheehan, who offers a rich field for 
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such cullings, is badly mangled; John Locke and the Wildes are 
filched of their e and Tom Daly gets one which does not belong 
to him, as does likewise “Rev. Francis Mahony (Father Prout),” 
who is also christened “Sylvester”; and, the worst of many 
othographic libels, “Meagher of the Sword” appears six times 
as “Thomas Francis Mahar.” But the book is excellent in de- 
sign and substance and should prove welcome to Irish and 
Irish-American readers, and to many who are not. M. K. 





Good Friday to Easter Sunday. By Robert Kane, S.J. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents. 

The latest volume published by Father Robert Kane, S.J., 
contains a cycle of sermons upon the Seven Last Words, 
and four additional sermons referring to the sorrows and 
joys of the Lenten and Paschal seasons: the Five Wounds 
of Our Lord and the Seven Dolors of Our Lady, the Resur- 
rection and the Assumption. The work now published on 
the advice of friends was composed just a quarter of a 
century ago, and we can understand the author’s reluctance 
to submit to critical scrutiny the writings which hold en- 
closed, like a clasped volume, the thoughts and words of 
his own past. “The poet's song,” he says, “is echoing in my 
ear in gentle, yet near, tone of warning: ‘Sunset and even- 
ing star, and one clear call for me.’ I must not leave my 
work undone. I may not tarry, lest too soon.I meet ‘Twi- 
light and evening bell, and after that the dark.’” The ser- 
mons are evidently printed as they were preached. Not 
restfulness and reserve, such as we might seek in an essayist, 
but strength of feeling and exuberance of language are their 
characteristics. “As these thoughts were born within my 
heart,” he writes, “in humble prayer to God and close com-. 
muning with Nature, and as they have been clothed in out- 
ward expression with all the worshipful care and reverent 
affection I can command, so do I now offer them.” Thus 
he leaves them at the feet of Christ to be “to other hearts 
that suffer or that mourn, balm and healing.” 3. Ti. 

The Psalms Translated from the Latin Vulgate and With 
Other Translations Diligently Compared. By Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, late Archbishop of Baltimore. New York. John Mur- 
phy Company. Price 75 cents. 

When the Church prays it is with the psalms. And from what 
the Church does her faithful children may teach themselves 
what to do. This summarizes the comment of “John Ays- 
cough” in the London Universe for February 21, on a recent 
Pastoral of an English bishop pleading for the wider and more 
habitual use of the Psalter by the faithful in their prayers. The 
bishop quotes St. Jerome to remind his flock of a time when 
the psalms were not left to cloistered monks or nuns, but were 
sung in every Christian home and by humble peasants at their 
toil. In the psalms every phase of human emotion, every need 
of man’s soul, every aspiration of his spirit in penitence or 
devout love and gratitude finds perfect expression. The reason 
why these exquisite prayers become so easily one’s own, is 
because they are the inspired utterances of David, the man 
after God’s own heart. “This world-poet,” says Ayscough, “sang 
not only of himself but of God; of the triple drama of Creation, 
Fall and Redemption; of the Church, unborn yet, but to be 
born out of the wounded Side of Christ; of all God’s lovely 
world, Nature, as we call it, and the universe of Stars, the 
ring upon His creating finger, the gems wherewith the fringe 
of His raiment is jewelled.” Take for’ example the twenty- 
first psalm which opens with the words “O God my God why 
hast Thou forsaken me,” the same piercing cry that broke one 
of the intervals of long silence of the agonizing Saviour on 
the cross. Let the devout Christian read the verses that follow 
and he may well believe that Christ Himself in silence continued 
the psalm to the end. It is so easy to be united with the 





Soul of Christ, to think His thoughts and enter into His feel- 
ings during those long hours every moment of which was a 
living death. David the prophet is explicit where the evangelists 
have nothing to record but the desolate cry of the dying Saviour. 
Again what prayer can be more appropriately uttered after Holy 
Communion than the 102d psalm, beginning “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul; and all that is within me, bless His holy name.” 
There is a welcome for any publication of the psalms, the 
devout habitual recital of which will be the nearest approach to 
the fulfilment of the wish of the Church for all her children, 
as is shown very plainly by the obligation of reciting the psalms 
which she places on her priests and religious. The Book of 
Psalms revised in great part by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman 
went through many editions and is well known to Catholics. 
The John Murphy Company of Baltimore has now provided 
us with a neat edition of “The Psalms” according to “a revised 
and corrected edition of the Douay version” which Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, prepared and then 
furnished with scholarly notes. We welcome this little psalter 
and bespeak it a wide circulation. Zz. 3. 





“Grace” is the title of a little boo’: of Lenten discourses which 
Pastor -Heinrich Hansjakob preacned in the parish church of 
St. Martin’s at Freiburg and which the Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., has put into English. The author’s theme is such a 
wide and deep one that he does not profess of course to treat 
it at all exhaustively in these one hundred pages. He merely 
explains in a popular style and with the use of good illustrations 
the nature and effect of divine grace and tells of the main 
channels through which it comes to us. Herder is the publisher, 
and the price fifty cents. 


Mrs. Henrietta Dana Skinner, the author of a good novel 
reviewed in our issue of March 1, writes to say that—“The 
quotation as given on p. 6 of ‘Their Choice’ (Benziger’s) is 
not a typographical error, but is correct as it stands. The idea 
is that the infirmities and limitations of age are tragic to those 
who, old in years, are young in spirit. Were they old in spirit, 
content with their limitations, age would not be to them a 
tragedy; but to those still young in spirit ‘the tragedy of age 
is not that we are old, but that we are young!’” The name of 
the famous Irish author was purposely withheld. The quotation 
is from that story of dramatic and tremendous moral, “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray.’”- Our conjecture was that the line 
should end with the words “were young.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford: 
The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Chosen by Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. $1.90; Keble’s Lectures on Poetry 1832-1841. Translated by 
Edward K. Francis. (2 Volumes.) 
M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin: 
Socialism and the Workingman. By R. Fullerton, B.D. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Sing Ye to the Lord. By Robert Eaton, $1.50; Through Refining Fires. 
By Marie Haultmont, $1.60; Our Lady in the Liturgy. By Dom 
Michael Barrett, O.S.B., $1.10. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Cause of Beatification of the Little Flower of Jesus. By Mer. R. 
de Teil, 75 cents. 
. Green & Co., New York: 
Civilization at the Cross Roads. By John N. Figgis, Litt.D., $1.60. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Social Religion. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D., $1.00. Ethics and Educa- 
tion. By J. Howard Moore, $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 
Along the Road. By Arthur C. Benson. 
Yale University Press, New Haven: 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience. By William E. Hocking, 
Ph.D. $3.00. 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Ordinary of the Mass the Food of Prayer. A Series of Meditations 
and Prayers. By Rt. Rev. J. O. Smith, O.S.B. 


German Publication. 


M.-Gladbach, Volksvereins-V erlag : : 
Weibliche Jugendpflege. Winke fiir aes Madchen und ihre 


Eltern. Von Dr. Adolf Bertram, 20 P 
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EDUCATION 


Ex-President Taft on the Value of Good Education—Religion 
and Secularism in Schools—Fordham Defeats Columbia. 


Our late President was never without honor for his gift 
of felicitous speaking. In his long years of public service in 
charges of most diverse character that gift has won for Mr. 
Taft a cordial appreciation on the part of his fellow citizens, 
who could not fail to recognize the straightforward sin- 
cerity characterizing his many public utterances. Naturally 
one is not surprised at the cheery note ringing through Mr. 
Taft’s farewell address delivered at the dinner tendered him 
by the National Press Club in Washington on March 1. 
One thought in that address we may well term a message 
of more than passing interest to the young people of the 
country. Press despatches tell us the President spoke in 
warm terms of his father and mother, and said that, while 
he had to go out into the world and make his living after 
his education was completed, he counted himself much more 
fortunate than the young man with an income to sustain 
him, because the income was a detriment to the develop- 
ment which parental influence and a good education gave to 
the boy who had to fight his way to success. 





Early last December a sermon on “Religion and Dem- 
ocracy” preached by a leading Presbyterian pastor of Brook- 
lyn attracted more than usual attention. The wide com- 
ment his words aroused must have resulted from the insist- 
ence with which he pressed home his plea for a distinctively 
religious education, since what he said was not after all in any- 
way new or original. It is only of late that Presbyterians 
have begun to open their eyes to the destructive influence of 
a system for whose introduction among us their forebears 
were largely responsible and which their ablest represent- 
atives have long acclaimed the only possible American 
system. 

The preacher, Dr. Davenport, as reported by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, made a manly stand for the promotion of Christian 
education in view of the dangers facing us and the problems 
demanding a speedy solution. Among these latter he had 
emphasized two: the violence of social discontent and the 
prevalent immorality of social life. “The only safeguard of 
the Republic is the education of her citizens,” said Dr. 
Davenport, “and the only thing more important than educa- 
tion is Christian education.” We are glad to note this last 
contention of the speaker. It is a saving clause that helps 
to justify the very doubtful one concerning the safeguard 
which education alone and unqualified might assure. Some 
of us are minded to affirm that education without the restrain- 
ing influence of Christian training will prove anything but 
helpful to the solution of the problems accepted by Dr. 
Davenport as admittedly serious in our social life. That 
“no other single issue in America to-day is so pressing as 
the Christian education of our youth” is a sentiment of the 
Presbyterian pastor with which we gladly profess our 
perfect accord. 

Strangely enough though the non-Catholic proponents of 
Christian training for the young in opposition to the purely 
secular training by law established in our public schools are 
multiplying, it still remains a difficult task to convince many 
Catholic parents that they are running serious risks when 
they entrust their children’s most sacred interests to such 
formation. And yet, as over and over again proclaimed, the 
Catholic position in regard to secular schools is one of vital 
principle. Educational training from which religious form- 
ation is positively excluded implies a condition which can- 








not but prove proximately dangerous to the faith Catholics hold 
to be more precious than aught else in the world. And 
signs without number ought to prove to the doubting Thomases 
among us that, while we do not insinuate any effort direct 
or indirect on the part of those in control in the common 
schools to lead Catholic children away from that faith, the 
danger is manifestly in evidence right here in New York 
City. It is a danger unhappily that requires no overt act 
to make it actual and deadly. 

Some time ago Rev. Jj. H. McMahon, the zealous rector 
of Our Lady of Lourdes parish of the lower Washington 
Heights district, told his congregation, following an investi- 
gation he had been quietly pursuing, that doctrines are being 
disseminated in the city schools which threaten the founda- 
tion stones of all religion. 

“I picked up a physical geography the other day,” Father 
McMahon said, as reported in the New York Globe of 
October 19 last. “It would seem to be a harmless enough 
volume, and yet I found therein a very dangerous doctrine. 
The text assumed the theory of evolution as unmistakably as 
if it had set out in black and white that we are all descend- 
ants of monkeys. The story of the creation, as it is handed 
down to us in Genesis, was set at naught. Instead, Mr. 
Darwin’s explanation of how the universe was prepared for 
the progeny of the ape was followed. I am securing the 
affidavit of a child whose teacher before beginning a lesson 
along these lines remarked to her class: ‘Now, what I am 
about to say is not for those children who believe in what 
the Bible teaches.’ It sounds incredible, but in view of 
what I have learned from that physical geography I believe 
it, and will have it set. down as proof of what I am arguing 
to my congregation and to others who should provide religi- 
ous education for their children.” 

Another incident was recently referred to the writer’s atten- 
tion. Not long since an alert young priest in one of the 
city parishes of New York found among his parishioners a 
young girl who was attending the public school and who 
had Charles Kingsley’s “Westward Ho” on her schedule of 
required studies. The book, it appears, is listed by the New 
York Board of Education among those to be read in -he 
class work in English literature in the high schools. Fair- 
minded critics have conceded that this book contains pas- 
sages meriting the description “vile, lying and blasphemous” 
and which should not be imposed upon the unformed mind 
of any young person Catholic, Protestant or Pagan. The 
priest wrote in protest to the Principal of the school, a non- 
Catholic but a fair-minded man. He received in reply to his 
protest an expression of regret that, since the book was 
included in the list made up for him by officials of the Board 
of Education, the Principal might not reject it in his class 
work. However, he thanked the priest for calling his atten- 
tion to the matter and promised to warn his pupils against 
the contents of the book. Unfortunately it requires but little 
experience with untrained minds to recognize how futile is 
a word of warning as an antidote to the prejudices nurtured 
by the partial and biased statements recurring again and 
again in an authorized text-book. 

Why cannot school officials be true to their own profes- 
sions? If we must have purely secular schools, why not 
eliminate from the text-books used in these schools what- 
ever is essentially opposed to the religious faith of any chil- 
dren attending them? To be sure the remedy is scarcely a 
practical one;—the writing of books implies the personality 
of the writer and religion or the denial of religion is so 
intensely a part of every man’s make-up that so colorless a 
result as an absolutely fit book to satisfy the standard of a 
school positively excluding religious teachmg is an impos- 
sible thing. In default of this, however, there should be 
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diligent attention at least to safeguard children studying in 
such schools from wanton attacks on their religious faith. 
There are, we believe, some Catholics among the members 
of New York’s Board of Education, and it is surely reason- 
able to expect that these will insist upon fair play for those 
of their own faith. 

To be sure the better and wiser policy for Catholics should 
be to abide by their Church’s principles and to refuse abso- 
lutely to use the opportunities which non-religious educa- 
tional institutions may offer to them. Unhappily lack of 
loyalty to principle is not unknown among us. 

Fordham University deserves the congratulations that have 
come to it because of the splendid victory achieved by its 
debating team in the debate recently held in the Fordham 
Auditorium. Pitted against the strong team representing 
Columbia University the Fordham men won the unanimous 
verdict of the judges, and the common judgment of the large 
audience present at the discussion conceded their superiority 
in cogent reasoning, in effective delivery of their speeches 
and in the excellence of their oratorical style. The victors 
were especially strong in their rebuttal. 

Fordham defended the negative of the question: Resolved, 
That American coastwise vessels and foreign vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal, should be charged the same rate 
of toll. The Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, LL.B. (Col.) LL.D. 
(Fordh.) presided, and the judges were: The Hon. Victor 
J. Dowling, LL.B. (N. Y. Univ.) LL.D. (Manhattan), Judge 
of the Appellate Division Supreme Court, New York, the 
Hon. Bird Coler, former Comptroller of the City of New 
York and President of the Borough of Brooklyn, and Joseph 
H. Fargis, LL.B. (Col.), LL.D. (St. Francis Xavier). 

M. J. OC. 


SOCIOLOGY 
What is Man’s Life? 


The differences of opinion between employers and employed 
on the subject of hours of work has arisen, as we have seen, 
from a false concept of the place work should have in a 
man’s life. If business, commerce, trade, manufacturing, etc., 
were man’s chief business in this world, evidently the only 
limit to the hours of work would be the physical strength 
of the worker. The old economists did not discuss the end 
of man. They thought very little of God and still less of 
man’s duties to God. They did not view society as God’s 
work; and as for the family, its origin and its object, they 
never troubled their heads about it. They were practical 
They took this world as they found it, and determined 
that they had to make the best of it. As they belonged to the 
merchants and manufacturers, to make the best of the 
world was for them to increase trade. Had soldiers taken up 
political economy, they might have set out with the idea 
that glorious war would give men the best of the world. Had 
attists and men of letters done so, everybody might have 
been told to devote himself to literature and art if he would 
make the best of the world. But as these left the matter 
to men of business, we have this fundamental principle in 
Economics that buying and selling, digging up coal, making 
cotton cloth and motor cars are the proper and essential 
occupations of mankind. It is as false as would be the funda- 
mental principle of the soldier economist or the artist. As 
the economists belonged to the class of employers, workmen 
became in their eyes a means of increasing trade, workmen 
and nothing else. In the good old days when these maxims 
were unchallenged, the economical system was bound up 
with the Protestant religion. Popish countries were unpro- 
gressive and ignorant because they worshipped the saints. 


men. 








Protestants saw in this idolatry; the economists blamed it 
as the occasion of multiplying holidays. Instead of going 
to the factories or the railway lines, the benighted Papists 
went to church and enjoyed themselves for the rest of the 
day. The worship of God came in conflict with the worship 
of trade, something not to be borne. 

The Economists would gladly have passed on their system 
to Sociology. This, however, the very nature of Sociology 
forbade. Its object is to study man in his social relations, 
and the first thing one sees is that the workingman is not 
a mere implement of trade. Unfortunately the Sociologists 
did not see that commerce and trade and manufacturing and 
mining are not man’s chief business in the world. They 
accepted this fundamental principle explicitly or implicitly, 
and so they wandered off into theories just as false as that 
of the Economists. Work is man’s function on earth. Hence 
the workers are the true men. They cannot work without 
materials, consequently the materials belong to them and 
can not be the matter of private property. All wealth is 
the product of work; necessarily then it belongs to the 
workers. Even the implements of work, though they may 
have been designed by individuals of very special intelligence 
and scientific knowledge, and can be used only under their 
direction, fall under the general law. They are necessary’ 
means of work, and so belong to the workers. From these 
principles came economic Socialism, Collectivism, Syndical- 
ism, and from them will come other theories destructive not 
merely of existing society, but of all lawful society. That 
workingmen must have their hours of leisure and recreation, 
that they must have the means of enjoyment is, of course, 
part of the modern socialistic systems; but it is bound up 
with the general theory. Leisure, recreation, enjoyments 
etc., are the products of work and therefore are the rights 
of every worker. 

Economists and Socialists of every degree, setting out from 
a false fundamental principle, must lose themselves in false 
theories. Each school stands for undoubted essential rights, 
but they mix those up with any amount of essential injustice. 
The Economist asserts the right of property, and on this he 
is unassailable. He violates the rights of workingmen, and 
thus exposes himself to attack. The Socialist stands up for 
the manhood of the workingman, and so far has justice with 
him. He attacks property and every private right, and so 
becomes a criminal revolutionist. The conflict may end in 
the triumph of either party. The result would be a tyranny 
frightful to contemplate. The adjustment of the dispute can 
be procured only by building up the whole social fabric upon 
true fundamental principles. 

What are these. The first is that man is not in this world 
either to work or to play, but to praise, reverence and serve 
God his Creator. The first thing he needs is knowledge, 
not necessarily of reading and writing, but of God and his 
essential relations with Him, upon which his obligations rest. 
To discharge these obligations he needs a home for himself 
and his family, food and clothing, and leisure especially on 
those days especially consecrated to God’s service. He must 
be free from over-great cares. If he has those things without 
work, so much the better. In such a case he has a charge 
concerning his brethren, to help’ them to approximate his 
happy condition. But the general rule is that he must attain 
them by work, manual or intellectual as the case may be. 
Still work is merely a means to provide him with those more 
important things; and as they are more important, they 
must limit the work instead of, as too often happens, being 
encroached upon by excessive toil. Work has too a disciplin- 
ary value. It implies obedience; for as the great business 
of man on earth is to obey God, he must subject himself 
to human conditions established by God, as part of his 
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obedience. But mastership has its disciplinary value also. 
If the servant must obey the master for God’s sake, how 
much more must the master regard his servants as God's 
children and work with them for the attainment of the end 
common to every human creature. 

According as social conduct is brought to these simple 
rules will society be reformed and peace and harmony pro- 
cured. At present things are topsy-turvy because never 
since the Christian era began have men been farther from 
them. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


To Catholics who deplore the fact that we have no equivalent 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association it may be interesting 
to know that the Society of Catholic Mechanics (Katholischer 
Gesellen-Verein) though it is not exactly a Catholic substitute 
for the Y. M. C. A., has a record of achievement that must 
appeal to the Catholic public at large. The headquarters of the 
society are in Cologne, and to-day this organization has several 
hundred club houses and several hundred thousand members. 
In the United States there are branch societies in New York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City, Dayton and Paterson. The 
Katholischer Gesellen-Verein of New York was founded Octo- 
ber 13, 1888, by the late Reverend R. F. Tonner; in Germany 
it had as its founder, Father Adolph Kolping, who before begin- 
ning his studies for the priesthood, worked as a shoemaker. The 
object of the young laborers’ societies which Father Kolping 
organized in Germany, was to induce the members to perform 
their religious duties, but social features were by no means 
lacking. The motto of the organization is: “Religion and 
Virtue, Diligence and Perseverance, Good Fellowship and Char- 
ity, Diversion and Recreation.” Father Kolping, knowing human 
nature too well to believe that young men are fond of dry sermons, 
combined religious with social features. 

The New York branch of the Society, which has maintained 
a home for a number of years, has purchased a new site for the 
erection of an imposing structure, in which about one hundred 
members are to have quarters. These members are German 
mechanics and laborers who have immigrated to this country 
and find in this home all that solicitous care for their physical 
comfort and spiritual well-being that they received under their 
parental roof in the Fatherland. His Eminence, Cardinal Far- 
ley, was greatly elated when he was recently apprised of the 
splendid achievements of the Society and expressed his gratifica- 
tion in a very cordial letter. The new home which is to be 
erected in a central location will involve an expenditure of at 
least $60,000, not including the cost of the site of the building. 
Of this sum $5,500 has already been realized by means of con- 
tributions. Those who are interested in this work of social 
charity will receive further information by addressing, Joseph 
Schaefer, Catholic. Publisher, 9 Barclay Street, New York. 





The interest with which Catholics have read Pax, the ably 
edited quarterly published by the Anglican “Benedictines” of the 
Isle of Caldey, South Wales, will now be heightened by the news 
that that entire community with the exception of “two priests 
and a solemnly professed lay brother,” is soon to be received 
by the Bishop of Menevia “into Roman obedience.” Their 
Abbot and founder Dom Aelred Carlyle will go to Rome to 
begin his novitiate over again, and meanwhile Dom Bede Camm, 
a real Benedictine, will probably govern the community. The 
Abbey was founded seven years ago, cloisters and towers have 
arisen, and the monks supported themselves by developing the 
resources, of Caldey island. The founder of the Abbey was 
ordained “priest” by the late Bishop Grafton of Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis., U. S. A. As the Abbess of the “Benedictine” nuns of St. 
Bride’s, Milford Haven, “acknowledges the Abbot of Caldey as 





visitor and overlord” it would seem that her course is clear. 
The change came to pass, according to an interview with Dom 
Aelred, reported in the New York Times, because the Abbot 
“desired, in order to avoid the failures of the past, that the com- 
munity should receive the full authority and support of the 
primate, for Caldey from time immemorial had been part of a 
diocese, and it was agreed that the power should be delegated to 
Dr. Gore, Bishop of Oxford, who, if he approved of the mon- 
astery, would become visitor, but Dr. Gore, before he would do 
this, asked that the island and other abbeys should be transferred 
from the Abbot and his chapter to a church trust, so that they 
might never pass away from the Church of England. He also 
insisted on certain doctrinal points on which the Abbot and 
brethren felt they could not agree.” So “apostasy” and peace 
ensued. 





On March 2, in the town of Ongar, Essex, England, a mem- 
orial window was unveiled to Father Byles, the former rector, 
who met such an heroic death in the Titanic disaster. The win- 
dow represents the Good Shepherd in the centre-piece, with St. 
Thomas Aquinas on one side, whilst on the other side is St. 
Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. Towards the memorial a few weeks 
ago Father John Caulfield, rector of Ongar received a cheque 
for £10 from Mr. W. E. Byles, of Brooklyn, N. Y., brother of 
Father Byles. The Right Rev. Bishop Fenton performed the 
ceremony of unveiling. 





The ninth Annual Report of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in the Archdiocese of New York has just been 
issued by the Director, the Very Rev. John J. Dunn. It shows 
a remarkable increase in Catholic interest in the Mission cause. 
Through Monsignor Dunn’s efforts the sum of $163,457.25 was 
collected for the missions during 1912, an increase of over 
forty thousand dollars above the preceding year. The money 
expended in collecting this large sum amounted to $11,489.71, 
leaving the net contribution of New York to the Missions, 
$151,967.54. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith is 
growing very fast in the United States. Boston and Philadelphia 
are only a little behind New York which leads the entire Catholic 
world in aid of the work of the Society. 





Archbishop Prendergast on March 2, dedicated the magnificent 
new church of St. Patrick, Philadelphia, The services were at- 
tended by a large number of bishops and prelates from the 
Philadelphia archdiocese and other dioceses of the State. 

Monsignor Joseph J. Koch, pastor of St. Edward’s church, Sha- 
mokin, Pa., celebrated the golden jubilee of his priesthood on Feb- 
ruary 27. Among those present at the services in honor of the 
venerable priest were the Most Rev. Edward F. Prendergast, 
D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, Bishop John W. Shanahan, of 
Harrisburg, Bishop John E. Fitzmaurice, of Erie, Bishop Hoban, 
of Scranton, Bishop Garvey of Altoona, Bishop Dougherty of 
Jaro, Phillipine Islands, and the Rt. Rev. John J. McCort, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Monsignor Koch was born in France 70 years ago and came 
to America when a young man. He was made rector of St. 
Joseph’s parish, Milton, in 1863, and at one time had charge of 
five churches and fifteen mission stations in a district ten miles 
in length and forty in width. He became the first resident pas- 
tor of Shamokin in 1866. The church property of his parish is 
now worth over $200,000 and the congregation numbers almost 
5,000, chiefly due to Monsignor Koch’s unceasing efforts. His 
Holiness Pius X cabled his congratulations to the venerable 
jubilarian and at the solemn high Mass of which Mgr. Koch 
was celebrant, Archbishop Prendergast gave the Apostolic Bene- 
diction. Ten thousand miners in the region joined in the cele- 
bration. 
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PERSONAL 


On March 1, it was announced in St. Louis that Reverend 
B 1 J. Otting, S. J., had been appointed to the presidency 
»f St. Louis University in that city in succession to Reverend 
\. J. Burrowes, S. J., recently named Provincial of the Mis- 
souri province of the Society of Jesus. 

The new head of this well-known institution, the principal 
establishment of the Jesuits in the Middle West, was born in 
Cincinnati fifty-four years ago and received his early educa- 
tional training in St. Paul’s Parochial School and St. Xavier’s 
College in the Queen City. He entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1881 and after the usual literary course was instructor in 


ernar¢ 


Detroit College for several years. After leaving Detroit, Father 
Otting was sent to Spain to take up his theological studies in 
the celebrated seminary of Ofia, where he was ordained to the 
priesthood. Returning to his home province he was named 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the institution whose head 
he now becomes, and for the past fifteen years he has creditably 
lled that responsible post. Last July he was named Dean of 
the Theological Faculty of the university. Father Otting is a 
ther of Reverend William H. Otting, S. J., Professor of 
Rational Philosophy in the University of Detroit 
OBITUARY 
Right Rev. Francisco Xavier Vila y Mateo, Vicar Apos- 
Guam, died after a short but painful illness on Jan- 
i 1, 1913. He was born on May 9, 1851, in Arenys de 
M the province of Barcelona, Spain. Entering the order 
f Capuchins in Guatemala he made his simple profession there 
1 July 11, 1869. In June, 1872, with all the friars in Guatemala, 
he was banished from the country. He arrived in California in 
July of the same year and was received by the Jesuits of Santa 
Clara where he made his solemn profession as a Capuchin on 
July 14. In September he sailed for France, but three years 
later went to Ecuador at the request of the Ecuadorian govern- 


nent. After his return to Spain in 1879 he performed at various 
the duties of guardian and of elector and local adminis- 
the affairs of his Order, and three times held the 


Provincial. His Holiness, Pius X on August 15, 1911, 


appointed the distinguished Capuchin, Bishop of Adra and 
Vicar Apostolic of Guam. He was created Bishop on October 
1, 191 ind left Spain om January 1912, arriving in Guam 
} \y 19 
The Rev. John F, Conway, the venerable pastor of St. Pat- 


ck’s Church, South Hadley Falls, Mass., died at the Farren 
Father Conway celebrated 
Born 


hospital, Montague City, on March 1. 
the golden jubilee of his priesthood on August 11, 1912. 
June 24, 1836, he went in 1858, after his preliminary education, 
to Newfoundland, where he completed his studies for the priest- 
hood at St. John’s and in 1862 was ordained by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Mullock, O. S. F. He joined the Springfield diocese in 1874, 
where he was appointed assistant to the Rev. Dennis Scannell, of 
St. Ann’s Church, Worcester. 


Francis Vernon King a prominent Catholic and Knight of 
Columbus of Southern Maryland, died February 28. He was the 
editor of the St. Mary’s Beacon, of Leonardtown, Md. Born in 
1860 of an old Catholic family in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, 
he was educated at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, where 
he was graduated in 1881. Succeeding his father as editor of the 
St. Mary's Beacon, in 1906, he continued the publication of the 
paper until his death. As a prominent member of the Democratic 
party in Southern Maryland he occupied an important position 
in State politics, and exerted widespread influence in public 








affairs, especially in commercial and industrial matters. He was 
a man of attractive personality, and was particularly remarkable 
for his childlike faith and tender piety. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Salted Correspondence. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 1, in the editorial entitled, “Salted 
Correspondence,” there are one or two matters concer#ing 
which I desire to write you. In the second paragraph you 
say: “‘Our Lord God the Pope,’ supposed to come from still 
earlier times, survives in spite of Mr. Britten and the Cath- 
olic Truth Society.” 

I beg to ask whether you intend to convey the idea that 
the expression “Our Lord God the Pope” has not been 
authoritatively applied to the Pope. If so, I would be glad 
to have you explain what is meant by the words, “Dominum 
deum nostrum papam,’ found in the Gloss on the Extrava- 
gantes of Pope John .XXIL., title XIV., “De verborum signifi- 
catione,” which I find in my edition of the Canon Law. 

You also take the Guardian to task for a malicious charge in 
the Pope’s statement found in “His Recent Allocution to the 
Members of the Unione Apostolicae”; but as I have his state- 
ments as printed in The Pilot, Cardinal O’Connell’s paper, of 
December 21, 1912, I fail to see any essential difference be- 
tween the two. The Pilot said: “No limit is set to the field in 
which he can and must exercise his authority; and the author- 
ity of the Pope is not placed after that of other persons, no 
matter how learned, he (who?) may dissent from the Pope.” If 
you can see any essential difference between the two statements, 
I should be glad to have you point it out. 

W. W. Prescott. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Protestant Magazine, 


[What we intended to convey was the insincerity of the Guard- 
ian in pretending that a very old charge was something new. 
The denial of the absurd charge that the Sovereign Pontiff has 
been called authoritatively “Our Lord God the Pope” follows 
as a matter of course. 

The words cited very indefinitely by our correspondent—Titu- 
lus XIV of the Extravagantes of John XXII fills thirty-five 
closely printed folio pages, as he might have seen from his “edi- 
tion of the Canon Law”’—constitute the only basis of the charge. 
Nowhere else are they found, though, if they represented the 
mind of the Holy See, they should be of frequent occurrence. 
The gloss is not authoritative beyond the authority of its author. 
What would be at best an obiter dictum, has still less authority. 
3ut “Deum” in the passage is obviously a copyist’s error. No 
sane person can think otherwise. If our correspondent seeks 
really the truth, we are sure the Librarian of Georgetown Uni- 
versity will let him read the discussion of the matter in the 
Month for January, 1896. 

As for the Allocution to the members of the Unione Aposto- 
lica not Apostilicae, the Holy Father sketched out in it the 
line of conduct one will follow “who loves the Pope.” It was 
a speech that came from his loving heart to hearers that love 
him. The Guardian’s correspondent changed it into a manifesto. 
This was bad enough; but our correspondent has hit on the 
chief blot. The Pope said that, “no limit is set to the field in 
which he can and must exercise his authority.” The Guardian 
correspondent changed “authority” into “will.” The difference 
between the two is immense. It is disheartening to have to 
deal with people unable to distinguish the meaning of 
words. Still we think that if our rather imperious cogrespondent 
will reflect a little, he will discover the “essential difference 
between what the Pope said and what the Guardian’s correspond- 
ent pretends that he said —Ed. America.] 
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WE OWN AND OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


First Mortgage $500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


ALL secured by “Catholic Institutions,’ the physical value of each 

property being considerably in excess of the total loan; this, in 
addition to the moral responsibility, an invaluable asset. Your order for 
reservation of notes for a reasonable time will be filled, or delivery can 
be made at once. 


REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES WE NOW OFFER: 


Right Reverend John B. Morris, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Sisters of Charity of Providence, Portland, Oregon. 

St. Teresa’s Academy (Sisters of St. Joseph), Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 

SERIAL NOTES WE OFFER FROM TIME TO TIME 
@ Non-residents in any part of the globe may purchase these Serial notes by 
mail. We guarantee delivery. No matter where you live, the collections of 
interest coupons and principal notes can be made either by depositing in your 
local bank or sending direct to the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. We 
attend to the collection and remitting of all payments without any expense or 
trouble to the investor. 


@ The Mercantile Trust Company has sold First Mortgage Real Estate Serial 
Notes in every State of the Union and in many foreign countries. 


@ The Mercantile Trust Company has loaned millions of dollars on Real 
Estate, and no Bank, Trust Company or Individual has ever lost one dollar, 
either principal or interest, in such investments purchased of us. 


@ The property securing these Serial Notes has been personally inspected 
and appraised by our experts, and the titles examined and approved by our 
Legal Department before the loan was made. 


q The genuineness of these Serial Notes is certified on each, by the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or overissue. 


gq Detail Circulars of Each Issue Mailed on Request 
e That stat t int ts both b y d 
WE WANT NEW LOANS : Conakar, oe, oy beconue tga ter dag 


apparent.—To the investor, it is an indication that we are satisfying our old 
customers and gaining new ones. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Real Estate Loan Department 
EIGHTH and LOCUST STREETS ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars 
Festus J. Wade, President J. B. Moberly, Real Estate Loan Officer 


ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice ofa 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprising]y 
short time you can speak anew language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with 









Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


This method is highly indorsed and 
recommended by leading Catholic 
Church Dignitaries and Educators. 
Send for Facsimile Letters of these 
testimonials and interesting booklet 


The Language-Phone Method 225, Pvtzam Building 


2 West 45th St., N.Y. 





























BE SURE OF YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR 


Don’t be in too much of a hurry when you select 
yours. Danger lurks in the stagnant, soggy air of 
refrigerators built on incorrect principles. Find 
out about the always dry, sweet and clean 


McCray Refrigerators 


Built for healthful service and convenience in every 
part. Effective ice savjng insulation, easily cleaned, 
sanitary linings of 
porcelain, opal glass, 
enamel or odorless white wood. The McCray patented 
system of air circulation sends a cold, dry current flowing 
steadily throughout every inch of the provision chambers. 
Foods kept in the McCray are always delightfully fresh, 
cool and untainted by odors. 

Any McCray can be arranged to ice from the outside. Hundreds 
of Catholic institutions use McCray Refrigerators, either stock sizes 
or built in, and find them the greatest convenience and comfort as 
well as big savers of ice. 

Send us a floor plan with dimensions and our designing depart- 
ment will work out the best and most economical solution of your 
refrigerator problem, furnishing blue prints or suggesting a suitable 


stock size without cost. 
Write for catalog No. 49 to-day by you some time ago is most satisfactory 
in every way, and we highly recommend 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY it to all householders, hotels, etc. It is 


554 Lake Street, Kendalville, Ind. New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street Perfectly, sanitary and oaey Oe Mekce 





Hospital. Philade 





This great hospital is a McCray user, 
Read what St. Mary of the Angels Home, 
Syosset. Long Island, N. Y., says about 
the McCray. ‘The refrigerator installed 
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FOUR 


cranpo PILGRIMAGES 


Te Rome and Lourdes, and Tours of Europe 


APRIL 5 


APRIL 26 


JULY 2 
JULY 10 


Send for Booklet giving full details 


McGrane’s Catholic Tours 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 


edo Diocesan Pilgrimage 
ma. the Spiritual Direction of 
RT. REV. BISHOP SCHREMBS 
of Teledo 


Unter the Spiritual Direction of 
REV. _., GRIMES 


of Syracuse 


RT. REV. BISHOP FALLON 
of London, Ont., Spiritual Director 


RT. REV. BISHOP TIHEN 
of Lincoln, Spiritual Director 
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MAYER & CO., OF MUNICH beg to 
announce that Messrs. F. Pustet & Co., 
of New York, (52 Barclay Street) and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (436 Main Street) are 
now the sole Agents in the United States 
and Canada, for their Statues and Sta- 
tions of the Cross made of the well- 
known Munich stone composition. 








Mr. J. P. Kelly will continue to act as 
their representative in the United States 
and Canada in connection with stained 
glass windows, paintings, wood and 
marble Statues. 





Mayer & Co., 47 Barclay Street, New 
York. March Ist, 1913. 
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THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus’ wae 

72 Tip Top Duplicator on ten Gays 

o ye Piotos trial. First-- -It proves OUR con- 
Df fidence in the machine. SECOND 


-By personal use you can posi- 
tively tell, before buying, whether 
it meets your requirements. Each 
machine contains roll of “‘ Dausco"’ 
Oiled Linen Back duplicating Sur- 
face which can be used over and 
100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies from type- 
Complete Duplicator, cap size, — 8 3-4x13 
inches). Take advantage of our trial offer. Price 
Felix G. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Building, 111 John 8t.,New York 





over again. 
written original. 





Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA, 
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b hes Editor of AMERICA spent years of careful research 
in the preparation of this historic work. 


Pioneer Priests of North America 











REV. T. 5. CAMPBELL, S. J. 





a 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The sale of the “Pioneer Priests of North America,” by 
the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., has been so great that the 








copies of the volume entitled “Among the Iroquois,” which Now 
Now was the first of the series published, were exhausted at the 
Ready beginning of the year. A revised and enlarged edition of it Ready 


has been printed and is now ready for delivery. 

















This issue is the sixth thousand. 























VOLUME IIl 


Among 
the Algonquins 


Tue Erxanic Group THAT FiIGuRED 


More EXTENSIVELY IN Our HIstTory 
THAN ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY 


VOLUME II 
Among 
the Hurons 


Te.ts THE Heroic Story oF 
pe BréseurF AND His ASSOCIATES 
333 Pages 27 Illustrations 480 Pages 24 Illustrations 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 .:2 2: Price $2.00 .t x Price, $2.00: 2: 
READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“Even to those of other persuasions, ‘Among the 


VOLUME I 
Among 
the Iroquois 


An INTERESTING STORY OF THE 
MISSIONARIES AMONG THE IROQUOIS 


“For lovers of history and biography, of the 
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adventurous, the heroic, and the saintly, there is 
much to attract the attention in this volume of over 
300 large, clearly printed pages.”"—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 

“The adventures of most of the missionaries read 
like romances.”—The New York Herald. 

“This is a volume beautifully gotten out in every 
detail, intensely fascinating in its data, and highly 
valuable as a work of history.”—The National 
Hibernian. 


“Vivid Sketches."—New York Press. 


Algonquins’ offers the opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid historical worth is 
matched by charm of style and vigor of concep- 
tion.”"—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“It is as entertaining to read the lives of such 
pioneers as to read the romances of Fenimore 
Cooper, and far more profitable.”"—The Tablet 
(London. ) 

“One of the most interesting Catholic books we 
have ever read.”——The Monitor (San Francisco.) 

“Tt is a wonderful Story."—The New York 
Times. 


These books are handsomely bound in pale green and gold and are profusely illustrated. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 














Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr. Jose ——_ C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 
1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business. This wine was imported in 
cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made accordi 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation o 
Rites. I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shape as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly filled. Price 
will be the same as heretofore, i.e., $12.50 per 
ease and $1.80 per gallon, for the resent. 

The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 
41 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No. 8585-8586 Certlandt 





A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supply- 
ing the convent, academy, orphan 
asylum or school, hospital, etc., with 
serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, 
etc., and clothing worn by children. 
The contract department, as it is 
called, also advises and estimates 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request is 
sent to Contract Department. 


APRAHAM orpaus 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New Y ork 




















We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Cetelogue ““M” FREE 
upon request 


French Cooking Ranges 
and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


Cooking Equipments 
ef Every Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NEW YORK N. Y. 








RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Dry Goods Supplies 


HABIT FLANNELS, HABIT 

SERGES, VEILINGS, LINENS, 

MOHAIR, NETTINGS, &c. 
FREDERICK J. SACHS, 350 Broadway 


Cor. Leonard Street, New York 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For the Voice 
Among public speakers and singers the most popular throat 


remedy. Convenient and promptly effective, 
25c, 5Ie, $1.00, ple Free. 
J OWN & SON Bost 

















ELEVATORS & 
DUMB WAITERS 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


s6 Ca Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 128 Liberty St . New York City 


PRINTING 


Churches and Schools 


Periodical Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Etc., etc. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


6th Avenue, Cor. 11th St.,. NEW YORK 








OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 








 Tellers-Sommerhof Organ Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH, CONCERT and CHAPEL ORGANS 
ERIE, PENNA. 


—_——— 


| Seecifications and Prices Promptly Furnished on Request 
-_ 



















From the Jeudt Fathers’ 


Wi N E Nevitiate Vineyards at 
S LOS GATOS, CAL. 


“MALVOISIE,” a light dry wiae, 
perfectly matueed. 
$1.00 perGal. $4,00 per Doz. 
“NOVITIATE,” a generous wine, 
somewhat sweet—will keep ia wood. 
$1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 
Depot and Sole Agency 
BARNSTON TEA CO. 


\ 3 Barclay Street, New York 




















THE 
NAMES 
OF 
GOD 


AND 


Meditative Summaries of the 
Divine Perfection 


BY 


THE VENERABLE LEONARD LESSIUS, S.J. 


TRANSLATED BY 


T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Although written three hundred 
years ago this book has never before 
been translated into English. 


The universally admitted sanctity of 
Lessius and his exalted position 
among the great teachers of the 
Church combine to place these studies 
of the Divine Attributes on an excep- 
tionally exalted plane as contribu- 
tions to devotional literature. They 
will be very valuable for spiritual 
reading and meditation, and even for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


248 pages, large type, with Portrait. 
Price $1.00 postage 8 cents extra. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York 
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The America Press. 59 East 88d St. 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith $1.08 for one 
copy of “The Names of God.” 
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COULD YOU TELL AN INQUIRER JUST WHY THE CHURCH IS 
OPPOSED TO SOCIALISM? COULD YOU EXPLAIN HER ATTITUDE 
ON THE VITAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY? 

KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH 


COPIES OF 


the Church and 





Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J. 


Associate Editor of AMERICA. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


The Common Cause for February says :— 

“No student of social problems from the anti-socialistic 
point of view can afford to fail to read Father Husslein’s 
latest book. Few critics of Socialism have a better fund 
of information or are more sure of their facts than Father 
Husslein, and his treatment of a subject is always so com- 
prehensive that he leaves little to the imagination. As a 
result, the present volume is a most valuable handbook 
for the man who wishes to know the reasons why Social- 
ism is antagonistic to the principles of Christianity and 
good citizenship.” 

“Valuable 

“Of the many masterly treatises now being circulated on 
the all-pervading subject of Socialism and the relation of 
the Church—we mean the Holy Roman Catholic Church, 
and no other—it is a difficult thing to award the palm of 
superiority, and it would also be an invidious act to do so. 
But we have no hesitation in saying that the work of Fa- 
ther Husslein is a most admirable and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject—analytical, logical, scholarly and illu- 
minative in the highest degree. The author is an asociate 
editor of the invaluable “weekly news-magazine, AMERICA. 
Standard and Times 


Price $1.00 - - 


throughout”—Central Blatt and Social Justice. 


( afhoik 


_ “Invaluable in the hands not only of progressive Catho- 
lics, but of all Christians.”—Rosary Magazine. 


“Throughout stimulating both to thought and action, 
and popular in the best sense, in style.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


“Could well be made the basis for a course of readings 
or lectures.”"—Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 


IRELAND 


“Meant for the people and should be read by the people.” 
—Irish Catholic (Dublin). 


ENGLAND 


“The reader may feel sure that Father Husslein’s book 
is worthy of his attention.”—Catholic Times (Liverpool). 
SECULAR PRESS 


“The Protestant Church worker and the social reformer 
will alike be interested.”—Newark Evening News. 

“To the student of social problems the volume will be 
of value.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Postage 10 Cents Extra 








SOCIALISM 


A VOLUME OF TEN EXCELLENT ESSAYS BY FOREMOST CATHOLIC 
WRITERS. ALL WRITTEN IN A CONCISE AND POPULAR STYLE. 


CONTENTS 


1 CONDITION OF LABoR. 
(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII.) 


2 THe Genesis oF SocrAtism..Rev. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
3 CmRISTIAN LABor UNIONS IN GERMANY. 
(From Questions Actuelles.) 


ee ee ae ee C. S. Devas, M.A. 
.C. S. Devas, MA. 


4 SocrALIsM 


5 Prarn Worps on SOcrALIsM....... 


6 CATHOLICS AND THE SoctAL MoveMENT. 
Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D. 
SOCIALISM AND CurisTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
8 THe SocraList MovEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
A. J. O’Connor. 
9 Tue Moratity or Enciisn Socratism....J. J. Welch 


10 Some Ways AND MEANS oF SocrAL Srupy. 
Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


300 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York 
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@t FIFTM AVE. 
(Cer. 40th St.) 


FIFTH AVE 








Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


(Sth Ave. & 23d St. 








NUE —- 161 BROADWAY. 
Building) . 


(Singer 




















Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


For Non-Contagious Medical Cases 


St. Mary’s Hill 


fer Nervous, Mental and Drug Cases. 


Address Dr. Stack or Sister Superior, 
Milwaukee, for literature 


SPRINGSIDE SANATORIUM 





In the Heart of the Berkshires 
A PRIVATE SANATORIUM FOR 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


Accommodations for 12 patients 
All conveniences for out-door treatment 


For further particulars apply to 
Mary E. Sullivan, Supt., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


United States Safe Deposit Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


32 Liberty Street 
Seventy-third Street & Broadway 
125th Street & Eighth Avenue 

SPECIAL RATESIFOR CHURCHES 
AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Branches 


J. Lyncu Penpercast, President 
Jounj|W. Piatren, Vice-President 
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O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 
Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


Yeur inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 


317-319 West 42d Street 


Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
One bieck West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 




















BY 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 


Three Historical Events in Maine 


Rev. T. J. Campbell, S. J. 
Single Copies, 15 cents. 


THE 


100 Copies, $10.00 
59 East 83rd St., New York 
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Catholic Mind Pamphlet : 


CHILDREN’S EARLY AND 
FREQUENT COMMUNION 
By JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J. 


+ 
. $4.00 per hundred. 5c each 


. THE AMERICA 59 East 83d Street 


NEW YORK 
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WITH ea WINDOW DECORATION 


ON 


Ordinary Windows 


Att all suitable for Residence 
eu) Churches and Schools 


SPECIAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS 















. 
Si Write To-day for Booklet 6 
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Ready Made 


PRIESTS’ CASSOCKS 
DRAP D’ETE, SERGE, ALPACA 
$12.00 to $30.00 
SUITS TO ORDER 
$20.00 to $45.00 
CLOAKS, ZIMARAS, BIRRETAS 
BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND SURPLICES 


1000 on Hand 
For Immediate Delivery 


READY MADE LACE ALBS 


$6.00 to 100.00 


READY MADE LACE SURPLICES 
$4.00 to $50.00 
JOHN F. McEVOY 
Importer 
42 Barclay Sireet 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF 


Henry Van Rensselaer 


PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
By Rev. Epwarp P. SpiLiane, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that portion 
which treats of Father Van Rensselaer’s 
public record, and gives a fuller presen- 
tation of his life in the priesthood. 
Several new chapters recite for the first 
time the incidents of his general work 
among the New York policemen and 
firemen. Those conditions and details 
set in clearer outline the features of his 
priestly career which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such 
cordial welcome to the earlier edition 
will derive new pleasure from the pic- 
ture of this zealous priest in action as 


depicted by those who had the rare p-iv- 
ilege of knowing him in the ministry. 


An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 


By Mail 
12c extra 
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Catholic Mind 


24 Numbers 
$1.00 a year 


Fortnightly 
5 cents each 


+ 
Best statements of Catholic 
doctrine. 


Surest results of historical re- 
search. 


Latest word on subjects in 
dispute. 


Documents such as Papal En- 
cyclicals, and Pastoral letters of 
more than local interest. 


Important addresses at Cath- 
olic Congresses. 


Occasional sermons of speci- 
al merit. 


Biographies. 
Editorials, Chronicles, etc. etc. 


Subscribe at once and 
provide yourself with a 
handy arsenal of facts on 
the great issues and current 


controversies of the times. 


The America Press. 59 East 83d St 


New York, N. Y. 


ee ds cs voce 
I enclose herewith one dollar for one 
year’s subscription to “The Catholic Mind.” 


Name 


Street .. op wtiin ached aed 











Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in 
part, on some question of the day, given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selec- 
tion is: one at a time and the best to be had, so that subscribers may keep 
each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES 


1913 
No. 1. THE LABORERS’ RIGH 


No. 2% THE PRACTICE OF HOL Y COMMUNION. 
Ricut Rev. Joun Corman Henzey, O.S.B. 


His Eminence Carpinat O’ConnNeLL. 


No. 8. MENACE OF EUGENICS. . F. Furcx, M.D 

No. 4. PROTESTANTISM anP. PROGRESS. His Eminence Francis Carpinat_ Bourne. 

No. 5. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT Rev. Joun J. Forp, S.J. 
1912 

No Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 


. 1. THE NAME OO MAR CATHOLIC.” 
No. 4. DOCTOR Mee RD. 
b 5. FISH AND LE NT 
Nos. 6, 7. HORRORS OF cotta PRISONS. 
» 8. PASTORAL ON SOCIALIS 
No. 9. LORD HALIFAX AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 

Rr. Rev. Assor- yas ~ Gasgurrt, O.S.B. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12. MARIST gays 2 is THE PACIFIC. Rr. Rev. Joun Grimes, S.M. 
No. 18. THE RELIGIOUS TEACH M. O’Connor, S.J. 
No. 14. PORTUGUESE MISSIONS” OF ANGOLA. Rev. C. J. “Rooney, Cc. ns 


Joun GERARD, S. 
Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 


Most Rev. F. Repwoop, S.M. 


Nos. 15, 16. CATHOLICS AND. SOCIAL ACTION. Cuartes D. Prater, S. 
No. 17. THE PEOPLE’S POP M. Kewnwy, S.J. 
Nos. 18, 19, 20. THE FAMILY, STATE AND SCHOOL, I, II, III. Rev. Perer_C. Yorxz, D 
Nos. 21, 22. CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. James P. MowacHaN, S.J. 
No. 23. IS CATHOLIC EDUCATION A WASTE OF TIME AND MONEY? 


Ricut Rev. Joun G. Gunn, D.D. 
No. 24. FATHER ALGUE’S BAROCYCLONOMETER. New York Tribune, Dec., 1912. 
1911 


2. THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 

No. 8 SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
4 Catholic Herald of India. 
7 


, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. 
Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 


- CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM, 

No. 8 ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS, 

Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 

Nos. 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF PORTUGAL. 
No. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 

No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. 
No. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 
Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. Rr. Rev. Assot Gasquet, O.S.B. 
No. 22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COMMUNION, Josern Husstetn, S.J. 
Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS, Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS (Nos, . 4, 1906). 


osz, S.J. 
WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? Cie. 8, 1905). 
THE DELUSION or SE inka oy ng =o S46, 1906). T. J. Campsect, $3: 
DARWINISM AFTE (No. 8, 1909 G. Boweztt1, S.J. 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH SANDS FOR (Nos. 22, 23, 1909). 
His EMINENCE CarpinaLt O’ConneLL. 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM (No. 1, 1910). CHAMBRUN. 
ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15, 1910). 

THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, ae. 

HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 

PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM (Nos, 20, 21, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published 


with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 
Single numbers’ 5 cents each, $4.00 Per Hundred 
Double numbers 10 cents each, $7.00 Per Hundred 


The AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd a New York City 


Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary. 


i. Sprtcang, S.J. 
Micuagt Mauer, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 








Schools and Colleges 











The Headmasters 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1900 


HUME SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Established 1906 

wish to announce that they have com- 

bined their schools under the name of 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 
under the direction of Catholic Laymen. 
JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, A.M., LL.D. 
HEADMASTER 
NELSON HUME, M.A. 
ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 
For information address the Secretary 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 





Mount Saint Joseph 
COLLEGIATE 





INSTITUTE 





Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Fifty-Fourth Year—Send for Catalegue 








For Girls and Young Ladies 


Charmingly situated on the romantic Wissa- 
hickon. Elementary — intermediate — Com- 
mercial — College Preparatory. Collegiate 
Classes for Academic Graduates. Special 
Courses in Art, Music and Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium under expert instructor. Campus 
forty-five acres. Department for little boys. 
Classes for Day Pupils. 











HOLY CROSs 
COLLEGE YORES™ 














IMMACULATA 


SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book, address Sister Secretary 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
location. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences. Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 
library and reading room, physical instruc- 
tion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 

Send for catalogs to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 








Seton Hall College 


South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course 





POCO S 





FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 
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Situated in the Suburbs 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


ADVERTISE HERE 
Fer advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 


AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Wee 


69 East 88d Street, New York City 


—— ee 








r 
Founded 1830 


Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 


Climate—Most Agreeable, Conveniences—Most 
odern. Curriculum—Most Thorough. 
Write for Catalogue to 


F. X. Twellmeyer, S. J., President. 


Chartered 1 836 | 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


| College of Mount Saint Vincent 


On Hudson 


CITY OF 


NEW YORE 


DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 





Location Unsurpassed fcr Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION 


EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY Required for entrance two years of College work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
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POCO eS 





CATHOLIC MIND PAMPHLET 
Removal of Parish Priests 


Translation of the Decree of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation of Aug. 20, 1910 


ll antl hh hh 


$4.00 per hundred. 5c each 


THE AMERICA 


59 East 83d Street 
NEW YORK 
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POOL LS 


c° Heart. 
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MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


NDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 


Fer illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 





Beautifully located between Detroit 
| end Toledo. A high standard maintained for sixty- 
five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- 
gression and Domestic Science. 
tion. Separate department for little girls. 


University affilia- 





Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, XN. Y. 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies 
Affiliated with the State University 
Prospectus Explains the Terms, etc. 
























Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
SHARON HILL 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing. Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 

tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 

limited, special care can be given to the for- 

mation of character and training of each child, 
Address Motuer SuPErior, 
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HIGH ALTAR 
MADE FOR THE 
< 1 Sor. Denise 
WERRE, YONKERS, N.Y. 


UGHES, PAasToR 





HE entire furnishings 
and decoration as well 

as the stained glass windows 
in this church were designed 


and made by 


The Gorham Company 
Fifth Ave. and 36th St. 
New York 
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PENZIGER BROTHERS BOOKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 








A Work Crowned by the French Academy 


“The Mighty Friend” 


A Modern Romance of 
| Labor-Warfare, Country Life and Love 








By Pierre L’Ermite 
Authorized Translation by John Hannon 


8vo, 620 pages, with jacket in 4 colors. 18 illus- 
trations, net, $1.50. Postage, 15 cents extra. 





@ A gripping tale of love and war, of plot 
and counterplot, a big story told in a big 
way. The question which furnishes the 
motif for this strong, purposeful drama is 
one of vital importance to the individual, 
the family and the state. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 
Publishers of Benziger’s Magazine 


NEW YORK: 36-38 Barclay Street 
CINCINNATI: 343 Main Street 


CHICAGO : 214-216 W. Monroe wi sole 


A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


Loretto 
Annals of the Century 


BY 
ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D. 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


300 Pages 21 Illustrations 


A fascinating narrative of the accomplishments 
of the pioneer Catholic women of Kentucky, and 
how they established the Lorettine Congregation, 
the first community in the United States, of native 
American women and its subsequent work through- 
out the country. 


PRICE $1.50 ,BY Ma’. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd Street New York City 
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